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THE NEW GOLD AND THE 
NEW ERA 


URING the Golden Age of the “seventies,” at a time 
when here and there a professor of the dismal science 
might be found, who connected the rapid advance of all prices 
with the great mass of the new gold then coming from Cali- 
fornia and Australia, Mr. John Bright was asked by a friend 
whether he understood the Currency Question. ‘“ No,” replied 
Mr. Bright, “I do not, but I am credibly informed there are 
people who do!” A very few years have passed and again we 
stand, as it were, on the shore of anewtime. After an ebb tide 
of prosperity, a recession of prices unequalled in history, and con- 
vulsions in the foreign exchanges which marked the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century as a veritable economic crisis, the 
world is again abruptly ascending to an entirely new price level. 
It is quite safe to forecast that within the next few years all 
the professors will be busily discussing the Depreciation of 
Gold, and with this in prospect, and considering, too, the great 
educational importance of the new price development, it is 
worth while to draw attention thus early to the revolutionary 
conditions which to-day surround the world’s currency. 

It is hardly too much to say that within the wide domain 
where Economics and Politics overlap, the relation between 
money and prices transcends all others in importance. Money 
is the creation of law; if the legislatures of the nations now 
trading with one another decided to deprive gold of its legal 
tender prerogative gold would be comparatively worthless, 
and gold mines would shut down. So that in deciding what is, 
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and what is not Money, the State really invades and, to some 
extent controls, the whole domain of prices. This is an 
enormous and overshadowing responsibility, and I prefer to 
suppose that, in replying as he did to his friend, Mr. Bright 
disclosed not his ignorance but an unexpected sense of 
humour. 

In the annual report of the Director of the United States 
Mint for 1905 there is a very valuable table! of the world’s 
supplies of gold and silver since the discovery of America. 

It will be observed that for three and a half centuries, 
before the discoveries of gold in California, the burden of 
supplying the monetary volume required by the increasing 
trade and population of the world was almost entirely 
supported by the silver miner; and were it worth while to 
undertake a comprehensive survey of the price levels during 
those three centuries by a careful comparison of the work 
done by Tooke and Newmarch and Thorold Rogers, the in- 
fluence of the increase or the diminution of the supplies from 
the silver mines in raising or depressing prices would be at 
once evident. There are two historic instances of the dis- 
turbance created in the world’s price levels by the discovery 
of new mines; the discovery of the great silver mines of 
Potosi in Bolivia about 1560; the discovery of gold in Cali- 
fornia in 1849, closely followed by that of the Australian 
placers in 1851. Jacobs, the historian of the precious metals, 
estimates that the monetary stock of all Europe in 1540 was 
but thirty-five millions sterling, but from the period of the 
discovery of the Potosi mines the annual subscription to the 
world’s legal tender money increased five-fold, and by the 
close of the century the currencies had become inflated to an 
aggregate of over a hundred and forty millions. The result 
was a truly prodigious fall in the value of money. Ina period 
of less than fifty years, between 1580 and 1625, wages in 
England rose from half a crown per week to 12s., and the 
price of an acre of average agricultural land from £5 to £25; 

1 Vide next page. 
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the price of a quarter of wheat rose from 8s. to 30s., and other 
prices in proportion. Adam Smith says in “Wealth of 
Nations” of silver, which was the legal tender money of 
England at that time: 

From 1570 to 1640 silver sunk in its real value, or would exchange for a 
smaller quantity of labour than before; and corn rose, and instead of being com- 
monly sold for about two ounces of silver, or ten shillings of our money, came to 
be sold for six or eight ounces of silver, or about thirty to forty shillings. The 
discovery of the abundant mines of America seems to have been the sole cause 
of this diminution in the value of silver in proportion to that of corn. It is 
accounted for accordingly in the same manner by everybody, and there never 
has been any dispute either about the fact or about the cause of it. 

Tooke says of this great fall in the value of money : ' 


We have the fullest warranty for concluding that any partial incon- 
venience that might ensue from the effect of the American supplies of the 
16th Century in raising prices was compensated and repaid a hundredfold by 
the activity, expansion, and vigour which they impressed for more than one 
generation upon every enterprise and every art which dignifies human life or 
increases human happiness. 

It will be observed by reference to the preceding table that 
between 1810 and 1849 the yield, both of the gold and the 
silver mines, had lagged greatly behind the requirements of 
trade and of an increasing population, with the result that the 
fall of prices during the second quarter of the nineteenth century 
was on an even more catastrophic scale than during the fourth 
quarter. It would be quite impossible to exaggerate the 
sufferings of the world, as Professor Francis A. Walker said, 
when representing the United States at the Paris Monetary 
Conference of 1878: “ Suffocation, strangulation, are words 
hardly too strong to express the agony of the industrial body 
when embraced in the fatal coils of a contracting money- 
supply.” ‘Then came the discoveries of the new gold. Writing 
in 1865 of the remarkable rise of prices, Professor Stanley 
Jevons said : 


Thus, while industry, trade, and property were rapidly advancing in Great 
Britain, America, and most other parts of the world, there was no corre- 


“1 « History of Prices,” vol. vi., App. 11, XXV. p. 409. 
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sponding advance in the production of the precious metals. Prices, both in 
gold and silver, continually receded. Now if, while the introduction of free 
trade, railways, telegraphs, and innumerable other improvements accelerated 
the extension of trade, and the consequent demand for the precious metals 
after 1849, no new discoveries of gold and silver had been made, what must 
have ensued? Prices must have continued in the downward course they had 
pursued for thirty or forty years before. But they did not continue in this 
course—on the contrary, they turned upwards in a sudden and decided 
manner, as shown in the body of this tract. 


Of the rise of prices subsequent to 1849 he said: 


If we compare prices now (March 1865) with what they were at their 
lowest in 1849, we find there has been a rise of 21 per cent. If we 
take the average of 1845-50 as our standard of comparison, the rise is 11 per 
cent. The real permanent rise due to the gold discoveries is doubtless 
something between these, or probably nearer the higher limit, 21 per 
cent. The gold discoveries have caused this rise of price. They have also 
neutralised the fall of prices which might have been expected from the con- 
tinuous progress of invention and production, but of which the amount is 
necessarily unknown. 


Writing four years later in the Economist Jevons sums up: 


I cannot help, then, reasserting with the utmost confidence that a real 
rise of prices, to the extent of 18 per cent., as measured by fifty chief com- 
modities, has been established since the year 1849. This is an undoubted 
depreciation of gold, because it represents a real diminution in the general 
purchasing-power of gold. Nor can we well avoid attributing it to the effect 
of the gold discoveries. Indeed, as Professor Cairnes has so distinctly pointed 
out, the effect of those discoveries is probably much greater than we can prove, 
because the course of prices was in previous years decidedly downwards, so 
that the new gold has both prevented a further fall and occasioned a rise in 
its stead. 


In his “ Investigations in Currency and Finance,” p. 101, 
he concludes : 


The country may be said to be calmly looking on while every contract, 
including that of the National Debt, is being violated against the intention of 
the contracting parties. 


And clearly Jevons was right; the metallic inflation of 
the world’s currencies was indeed violating every contract, in- 
cluding that of the National Debt. The National Debt is a sum 
owed by the nation to its creditors ; it represents a proportion 
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of our whole assets. Those assets are valued approximately 
at twelve thousand millions sterling, so that the nation’s 
creditors own some 6 per cent. If the nominal value of the 
assets were to double (and the advance, as I shall presently 
show, has been more than 25 per cent. in the past ten years) 
then the share belonging to the creditor would be 8 per 
cent. only in place of 6 per cent. It is the same with the 
payment of the interest on the Debt: each taxpayer pays his 
share by the sacrifice of some proportion of his products or of 
his yearly labour; the farmer, for example, by the sale of 
bullocks or wool or wheat, and if prices in ten years have 
advanced one quarter his tax is reduced in an equal proportion. 
And the same holds good as to the incidence of agricultural 
rents, at least in those cases where (as in Ireland) the farmer 
and his family supply the labour for the farm and take their 
subsistence from its produce, selling the balance that remains. 
The rise of prices since 1896 allows a farmer to pay £5 of 
rent with no greater sacrifice than that with which he formerly 
paid £4. Again, just in proportion as the price of agricultural 
produce has advanced, the real price of land must also have 
advanced. The purchaser of a farm ten years since for £1000, 
who left half the purchase-money on mortgage at 4 per cent., 
to-day has a property saleable for £1250, so that the mortgagee 
to-day, instead of owning one-half is the owner of two-fifths, 
and to the mortgagor, owing to the “ unearned increment” of 
an advancing price, has been presented the whole interest on 
his mortgage for over fourteen years. In the case of debtor 
communities, such as our Australian Colonies, the relief 
oecasioned by the advance of prices must already have been 
enormous. A _ great further rise of prices, which seems 
to me inevitably at hand, promises a future of industrial 
progress for the antipodean continent such as she has never 
known.! 

1 Of the then Appreciation of Gold, Sir Robert Giffen, in the Journal of 
the Statistical Society for December 1888, looks for “troublous times both for 


some of our Australian Colonies and for a country like the Arge>tine Republic, 
No. 74. XXV. 2.—Nov. 1906 H 
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I have encountered recently very similar conditions in the 
case of agricultural communities in the United States and 
Canada. In prairie States, such as lowa, Dakota and Ontario, 
farmers who, in 1896, appeared to be broken down by the 
burden of their mortgages are to-day prosperous and free; with 
a combination of full harvests and advancing prices has come 
a veritable transformation. 

Now what was the position as between the world’s debtor 
and creditor interests disclosed by the great rise of prices 
caused by the California gold? Clearly a very natural alarm 
on the part of the creditor. He was being repaid principal 
and interest in a rapidly depreciating currency, as indeed is the 
case to-day with the interest payments on consols and other 
*‘ gilt-edged securities”; if other countries were to discover 
other river beds surcharged with gold it might well seem to 
the creditor that his loans would presently possess no greater 
value than French assignats! Thus a class of immense intelli- 
gence, bankers, financiers and coupon cutters—all that class 
which has either the time to attend to law-making or the 
inclination to control legislatures and the press, inevitably 
looked for the means by which they could combat. this 
immense class peril, and they found it in the demonetisation of 
silver. Bearing in mind that prices for hundreds of years were 
silver prices, and not gold prices, that the British Pound was 
a pound of silver, that the price level had been created by the 
silver money of Bolivia, Peru and Mexico, let us glance at the 
world’s currency legislation which was to confront and to off- 
set that great rise of prices which culminated in 1870. 

1871. Silver standard in Germany replaced by gold. Germany demone- 
tises and’ melts up her silver. 

1873. Silver demonetised in the United States. Suspension of free 
coinage in France, Belgium, and Holland. Denmark, Sweden, and Norway 


change from a Silver to a Gold standard and currency. 
1875. Suspension of silver coinage by Italy and the Colonies of Holland. 





even if the appreciation does not grow more serious. That the pile of debts 
has to be paid principal and interest in appreciating money is a most serious 


consideration.” 
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I need not complete the long calendar of silver proscrip- 
tion and currency contraction; the work was done with a 
thoroughness and a dexterity that deserve respect; the only 
hope for the world’s mortgagor interests was in the political 
awakening in the United States to the crisis of silver, and this 
hope was finally and for ever extinguished in the furious cam- 
paign of 1896. Gold the contractionist advocates used to 
declare was the only metal suited to be a standard, because it 
never fluctuated in supply. So recently as 1883 the gold 
product of the world’s mines was only 4,614,588 ounces, while 
for 1905 it was 18,211,419 ounces. 

Let us now see what the course of prices has been during 
the last forty years. The leading authority to-day is probably 
Mr. Augustus Sauerbeck, whose “index numbers” of prices 
are published during the first week of each month in the City 
column of the Times. On the death of Professer Soetbeer 
Mr. Sauerbeck succeeded to this work, which should be to 
every Finance Minister what the chart and the compass are to 
the mariner. Mr. Sauerbeck obtains his index number by 
taking the wholesale prices of the forty-five leading com- 
modities, watching their variations for each month and striking 
the average of their rise and fall. Mr. Sauerbeck takes 100 as 
his index number for the period 1867-1877, and marks the 
periodic variations from that time. 


1867-1877 . 100 | For1896 . 61 | Forl905 . 72 
1879-1887 . 79 | 1901 . 70 1906 
1886-1895 . 68 | 1902 . 69 Jan. . 75.2 
1890-1899 . 66 1903 . 69 May . 77 
1896-1905 . 63 | 1904 . 70 


So that already prices have nearly climbed back to the level 
of 1879-1887, and their tendency is steadily upwards. The 
rapidity of the rise is emphasised by the fact that while prices 
for the period 1867-1877 were 51°5 per cent. higher than for 
the period 1890-1899, they were 29°9 per cent. only higher 
than for the month of May this year. In other words, the same 
amount of mixed products, which in the period from 1867-1877 
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would have purchased one hundred sovereigns, and in the period 
1890-1899 sixty-six sovereigns, and in the year 1896 only 
sixty-one sovereigns, will to-day purchase nearly seventy-seven 
sovereigns—a rise of over 25 per cent. in only ten years. 
Jevons wrote in 1869, “I cannot help, then, re-asserting with 
the utmost confidence that a real rise of prices to the extent 
of 18 per cent., as measured by fifty chief commodities, has 
been established since the year 1849”; and to discover an 
equally abrupt rise in so short a period Jevons would have 
needed to revert to the reign of James the First; but here, 
and in half the time, we have had a rise much more consider- 
able than that of which Jevons wrote, and the cause of the 
rise—the depreciation of gold because of its increasing abun- 
dance—makes it evident that a much more revolutionary upward 
movement is to be looked for in the next fifteen years. In 
his annual report the Director of the United States Mint 
publishes an estimate from Professor Franklin Carpenter. 
The Professor sums up 


(1) The rate of gold production has doubled in ten years, and probably 
will again double in ten years. 

(2) Gold has declined in value, z.e., in purchasing-power, and will con- 
tinue to decline. 

(3) Notwithstanding this, we are in the midst of unexampled prosperity 
by reason of this very increase in gold production. 


Professor Carpenter thinks that “ an addition of fifteen thou- 
sand million dollars (£3,000,000,000) during the next twenty 
years need not surprise us.” So lately as 1869 Jevons reckoned 
that the gold currency of the entire world was less than eight 
hundred millions sterling ; to-day it is not in excess of twelve 
hundred millions.! The estimate of Mr. Goschen in 1889 gave 
England £73,000,000, which sum is just one year’s production 
of the mines to-day; so that when I describe our present 
currency conditions as altogether without precedent the words 
are none too strong. 

Lest in dealing with a matter of such extreme importance 


1 Report of Secretary of Treasury (U.S.), p. 273. 
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any doubt may attach to the index numbers of Mr. Sauerbeck, 
I append three other compilations: (1) Those of the United 
States Bureau of Labour derived from the whosesale prices of 
260 commodities ; (2) the Bradstreets index number for 100 
chief articles of consumption; and (3) Messrs. Dun’s tables, 
which are especially intended to mark the increase or diminu- 
tion of the cost of living. Unlike Mr. Sauerbeck’s, these 
various index numbers only date back to 1890. 











| Bureau of Labour. | Bradstreets. | Dun’s. 
1890 112.9) 112.0} 105.0 
1891 111.7 | 111.0 | 114.0 | | 
1892 106.1 106.48 108.0 | 105.98 | 104.0 $ 106.4 
1893 105.6 105.0 | 109.0 | | 
1894 96°1 93.9 J 100.0 J | 
1895 93.6} 91.6} 94.0) 
1896 ne | 85.9 | 90.0 
1897 977 9 9: 89.6 y3.72 89.0} 93.8 
1898 a 4 96.5 | 92.4 
1899 101 a | 100.0 J 
1900 110.5 113.0 109.0 
1901 108. val 108.0 | 111.0 
1902 112.9 $ 111.7 109.0 | 111.8 117.0 $ 113.6 
1903 113.6 114.0 115.0 
1904 . . «| 118.0 | 115.0 | 116.0 J 
1905. ——? oe 119.6 116°6 




















Finally, the Washington Bureau of Commerce has this 
table of prices : 


COURSE OF WHOLESALE PRICES, 1898-1905. 


Commodities. 1895. 1905. 
Farm products 93.8 124.2 
Food, etc. 94.6 108.7 
Cloths and ethene. 92.7 112.0 
Fuel and lighting 98.1 128.8 
Metals and implements 92.0 122.5 
Lumber and building materials . 94.1 127.8 
Drugs and chemicals 87.9 109.1 
House furnishing goods 96.5 109.1 
Miscellaneous . : , ‘ , , . OF.5 112.8 


All commodities 93.6 115.9 
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It will be observed that the advance of prices in the 
United States in the last ten years has been somewhat greater 
than in England, and during the period America has increased 
her gold in currency from $8.49 per capita to $16.31). 

The Gold Question is complex and formidable. ‘The yield 
of the mines doubled between 1886 and 1896, and again 
doubled between 1896 and 1906, and this notwithstanding a 
temporary cessation of the African yield. Will it again, as 
Professor Carpenter supposes, double between 1906 and 1916, 
and yet again between 1916 and 1926? Should this pheno- 
menal inflation be actually in waiting for the world the revolu- 
tion in prices would be comparable to that which occurred 
during the first quarter of the seventeenth century. In this 
event it would be safe to estimate that wages will have 
advanced 150 per cent. before 1926, and the price of land 
in the British Isles will have doubled. Professor Carpenter 
anticipates an immense increase of gold yield because of the 
new hydraulic dredges—a form of gold-mining as yet only in 
its infancy, and he gives the cost of production of gold with 
these “ amphibions ” as follows : 

Placer yielding 5 cents per cubic yard (that is the hunting for less than 
two pennyworth of gold in a ton of gravel) produces gold at $16.53 per ounce. 

Placer yielding 10 cents per cubic yard produces gold at $8.30 per ounce. 


Placer yelding 20 cents per cubic yard produces gold at $4.13 per ounce. 
Placer yielding 40 cents per cubic yard produces gold at $2.06 per ounce. 


Large areas of rich gravel suitable for these dredges have 
recently been discovered in Northern British Columbia. It 
seems probable that there are great gravel districts in Brazil, 
Siberia, Alaska, and Australia which are of a grade too low to 
“wash” as hitherto by hand, but which will make good 
returns to these monster dredges. The dredges already work- 
ing in California, and of which Mr. John Hays Hammond is 
perhaps the creator, have each a daily capacity of four 
thousand tons, and with three shifts of two skilled navigators 
do the work of fifteen hundred Chinamen. But these calcula- 


1 Report of Secretary of Treasury (U.S.), 1905. 
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tions of increasing gold production, which in themselves 
portend a great and even a disastrous inflation of prices, lose 
sight of one all-important consideration, namely, at what point 
will the rapidly increasing fall in the value of gold shut down 
the gold-mines. During the last quarter of the last century 
the great appreciation of gold made the search for and the 
winning of that metal very fashionable. The fall of all prices, 
including labour and machinery side by side with chemical 
and mechanical developments, made it possible year by year to 
recover gold from ores of a lower and a lower grade. But 
now the conditions are being violently reversed; machinery 
and mining timber, chemicals, labour, the cost of constructing 
roads and railways to the mines—all these factors in the cost 
of gold production are likely to advance rapidly ; at what point 
will this advance be such as to annihilate profits and close the 
mines? ‘Take, for example, the great Homestake mine in 
Dakota ; this mine has produced sixteen millions sterling and 
paid four millions in dividends, so that an increase of only 
25 per cent. in mining costs, in other words an equivalent 
fall in the value of gold, would deprive its operation 
of all profit. Is it not possible that the malaise in 
South Africa may be connected with that depreciation of 
gold which we now recognise as in its very initial stages ? It 
is probable, too, that the abandonment of many South African 
mines, the working of which is attributed to:the Phoenicians, 
may have been caused by just such a sudden advance of all 
prices as that under present diagnosis. It is at least conceiv- 
able that the low-grade ore bodies of the Rand, deserted in 
this century because of the depreciation of gold, may be 
re-exploited a thousand years hence when the world’s prices 
have again been submitted to some vast process of shrinkage 
—in an era that is, of a new appreciation of gold. 

There is one point of great interest on which the price 
movement of the next few years will throw a much needed 
light, I refer to the effect of the abandonment of the bimetallic 
system in 1873. Until 1873 Great Britain though nominally 
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gold mono-metallic was in effect just as bimetallic as France. 
That is to say, did a London merchant or a Lyons merchant 
trading with India or Chili draw a hundred tons of silver in 
payment of his trade balance, the French mint was open to 
coin this silver, and thus effect its exchange into gold money 
equally for the London or the Lyons merchant at an exchange 
ratio of 154 ounces of silver or an ounce of gold. But the fly- 
wheel of the exchange mechanism stopped with the closing of 
the French mint; the universal money-changer had ceased 
business so that it was no longer possible to draw gold in ex- 
change for unlimited amounts of silver bullion. ‘The consequent 
catastrophe in prices, the fact that prices were more than 50 per 
cent. higher for 1867-1877 than for the decade 1890-1900, has 
now merely an academic interest ; equally the mortgagor world, 
ruined by that appreciation, and the mortgagees and fundlords 
who grew rich by appreciation, have long since accepted the 
position ; the very echoes of 1896 have died away with the 
re-birth of rising prices. Still, the very rapidity of the price 
recovery to-day does indeed invite to furious thought. Would 
prices be rallying after this frantic fashion were the European 
currencies to day bimetallic? Is not the rise of prices much 
more rapid because the increased monetary supply has come 
upon a currency shrunk to a much smaller volume by the 
elimination of silver? When the mass of the new gold from 
California and Australia came pouring into Europe it did 
indeed raise prices, but the rise, as Jevons pointed out, some 
18 per cent. in twenty years, was a modest rise by the side of 
the rise of 25 per cent. in the past ten years. The com- 
parative conditions then and now seem to show that 
Wolowski was right when he said, in 1868, that “ silver was 
the parachute that broke the falljjof gold.” What Wolowski 
saw was this: that some three hundred millions of new gold 
from the river beds had reached Europe and was exercising 
its natural effect in raising prices. But the currencies of 
Asia being silver, the new gold had of itself no power to 
inflate prices in Asia. So that the advance of prices in Europe 
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magnetised the exports of Asia to Europe, thereby securing 
to Asia abnormally favourable balances of trade, thus inflating 
the exchanges and draining away the legal tender silver of 
Europe to the mints and the hoards of the Far East. In this 
way the beautifully simple bimetallic mechanism established in 
France, by the “law of the 11th Germinal” broke the fall of 
gold for all Kurope because, just as the new gold raised prices 
in Europe, there followed an automatic reduction of the 
European currencies represented by the wholesale melting 
up and exporting of Europe’s legal tender silver to Asia, of 
which export of silver Professor Cairnes said: “ it rendered 
possible the remarkable expansion of Oriental trade which 
forms the most striking commercial fact of the age that 
followed.” But to-day there is no “ parachute” because there 
is no legal tender silver (except the enormously overvalued 
silver of the Latin Union, Spain and Russia) which is 
available to liquidate Asia’s growing trade balances. Still, if 
European prices, and prices in gold standard America, are 
as we know rising, Asiatic exports to Europe and America 
must be stimulated, and how, in what shape, does India now 
liquidate her increasing balance of trade? As prices are now 
rising, and will probably rise more rapidly still during the years 
at hand, the reply to this question becomes of the greatest 
importance. Should Asia’s silver prices remain stationary, or 
decline, while Europe’s gold prices, on the other hand, advance 
rapidly, the competition of “the yellow man using the white 
money, with the white man using the yellow money,” would 
involve a great race peril; the alteration in price levels in 
Orient and Occident, would give the Orientals a great advan- 
tage in industrial competition. ‘The Indian mints were closed 
to silver in 1898, and it is never easy to penetrate the veil 
which shrouds Calcutta officialdom from the irreverent 
Western gaze, but the figures of rupee coinage contributed by 
Mr. R. F. Patterson, the U.S. Consul-General at Calcutta, are 
extremely significant.1_ After a cessation of all coinage for the 


1 Report to Secretary of Treasury (U.S.), p. 179. 
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five years subsequent to 1898, for the last five years the purchase 
of silver by the Government, and its coinage into rupees, has been 
as follows : fifteen rupees being valued at a pound sterling. 


1900. . gS 11,509,915 
1901 . . . . £8,423,182 
1902. : : . £7,592,990 
19028 . . .  , £11,620,769 
1904 . . . . £7,580,291 


These enormous coinages, far in excess of what they were 
with open mints before 1893, make it clear that the rise of 
prices going on in the West is again attracting increased ex- 
ports by the myriad peopled East; the trade balance is being 
drawn largely in silver bullion,’ which bullion the Government 
purchases directly or indirectly from the native exporters, and, 
having minted it, sells its rupees back to the natives, charging 
them a huge seignorage. Here, indeed, is a currency condition 
of the most immoral kind, and of a kind that must necessarily 
act directly in “restraint of trade.” The difference between 
the nominal value of the rupee and its bullion value (say 
three pence) has exactly the same effect upon India’s export 
trades as an ad valorem export tariff of 22 per cent. Were an 
export tariff of 22 per cent. collected, it would bring in far 
more revenue than this seignorage and would not be in the 
smallest degree more restrictive of trade. The Government 
is coining a thirteen-penny rupee and calling it sixteen pence ; 
the exchanges, it is true, remains steady at sixteen pence, but 
I ask with some confidence, in view of conditions of gold- 
supply so radically different from the conditions of 1893, 
whether, with open mints and free coinage in India, the 
exchange value of the rupee would not almost certainly rise 
to sixteen pence? With gold prices rising rapidly here, the 


Report to Secretary of Treasury (U.S.), p. 180: 


Net Import of Gold Coin 
and Bullion into India. 
1902 . . ° . - 5,843,044 
1903 . . : . . 6,621,107 


1904 . ° . . 6,470,591 
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exports from India, if unchecked and unhampered by fictitious 
exchange rates, a closed mint, and a managed currency, would 
swell so enormously that Mr. John Morley might probably 
get even more than sixteen pence at his weekly sales of rupees. 
Of Mr. Morley, it may be said that he knows everything 
mundane excepting only the problems of exchange; still this 
question is so immensely important, not merely to India but 
to the trades of Africa and China, that it invites the consider- 
ation of a Select Commission. 

Within the limits of this review, it is not possible to 
follow further the problem of the depreciation of gold. With 
its emergence and with a wider perspective it will be re- 
cognised before long as the leading economic problem of the 
century. And what an era of humbug and of humbugs is at 
hand! Very soon we shall see municipal extravagance emerge 
as scientific finance; the Steel Trust as “ conservative”; the 
Irish Land Act as showing the thrift generated by proprietary 
conditions. Here the rising tide of prosperity will be ascribed 
to Protection, there to Free ‘Trade; and while the achieve- 
ments of second-class statesmen will fill grateful pages in our 
history, they will be really the product only of the miners’ 
pick and shovel. 

There is a passage in Alison’s “ History of Europe,” often 
quoted, but the full significance of which imprints itself for 
the first time on this generation of readers ; Alison writes : 

The two greatest events that have occurred in the history of mankind 
have been directly brought about by a successive contraction and expansion of 
the circulating medium of society. The fall of the Roman Empire so long 
ascribed in ignorance to slavery, heathenism, and moral corruption was in 
reality brought about by a decline in the silver and gold mines of Spain and 
Greece. . . . And as if Providence had intended to reveal in the clearest 
manner the influence of this mighty agent on human affairs, the resurrection 
of mankind from the ruin which those causes had produced was owing to a 
directly opposite set of agencies being put in operation. Columbus led the 
way in the career of renovation; when he spread his sails across the Atlantic 
he bore mankind and its fortunes in his bark. . . . The annual supply of the 
precious metals for the use of the globe was tripled; before a century had 
expired the prices of every species of produce were quadrupled. The weight 
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of debt and taxes insensibly wore off under the influence of that prodigious 
increase ; in the renovation of industry the relations of society were changed, 
the weight of feudalism cast off, the rights of man established. Among the 
many concurring causes which conspired to bring about this mighty con- 
summation the most important, though hitherto the least observed, was the 
discovery of Mexico and Peru. . . . If the circulating medium of the globe 
had remained stationary or declining, as it was from 1815 to 1849, from the 
effect of South American revolution and English legislation, the necessary 
result must have been that it would have become altogether inadequate to the 
wants of man; and not only would industry have been everywhere cramped, 
but the price of produce would have universally and constantly fallen. Money 
would have every day become more valuable—all other articles measured in 
money less so; debt and taxes would have been constantly increasing in 
weight and oppression. The fate which crushed Rome in ancient, and has all 
but crushed Great Britain in modern, times would have been that of the whole 
family of mankind. All these evils have been entirely obviated and the 
opposite set of blessings introduced by the opening of the great reserve 
treasure chambers of Nature in California and Australia! ... Before half a 
century has elapsed the prices of every article will be tripled, enterprise 
proportionally encouraged, industry vivified, debts and taxes lessened. 


MorRETON FREWEN. 


SHOULD THE INDIAN MINTS BE RE-OPENED 
TO FREE COINAGE? 


L’Envot. 
The Silver Question in India is so esoteric that I have 
thought it better to eliminate it from the question of the depre- 
ciation of gold, and to present it to those few readers who are 


interested in its complexities in the form of a memorandum 
and a letter to Mr. John Morley. 


M. F. 


MEMORANDUM 


In the Western world there is to-day an extraordinary rise 
of prices, an undoubted depreciation of gold. Sauerbeck’s 
index numbers, those of the Department of Labour at Wash- 
ington, Dun’s and Bradstreets, all show a rise of from 25 to 
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30 per cent. in the past ten years. The production of the 
world’s gold-mines doubled between 1886 and 1896, and again 
between 1896 and 1906. Professor Franklin Carpenter, in the 
Report of the Secretary of the Treasury (U.S.) thinks that 
“we need not be surprised by an addition of three thousand 
millions sterling of gold during the next twenty years.” It is 
safe to say that one-half of this addition would double all 
prices and wages. 

India is the “sink” of the precious metals. It was her 
absorption of specie after the Californian gold discoveries in 
1849 that saved Europe from inflation. Of this absorption 
Jevons wrote : 


Asia is the great reservoir and sink of the precious metals. It has saved 
us from a commercial revolution and taken off our hands many millions of 
bullion which would be worse than useless here. From the earliest historical 
ages it has stood in a similar relation to Europe. In the Middle Ages it re- 
lieved Europe of the excess of Spanish-American treasure, just as it now 
relieves us of the excess of Australian treasure. 


During the twenty-five years “after California” (1850- 
1875) India took over 264 millions of specie, one-third gold 
two-thirds silver, the world’s product of gold and silver from 
the mines being 800 millions. ‘The great rise of gold prices 
since 1896 should have expanded the exports of India enor- 
mously. Recall what her balance of trade was from 1850-1875 
with half her present population, with few railways, with little 
irrigation, and the estimate is not excessive, that with open 
mints and unrated exchange India should be taking now, as 
she then took, one-third of the combined product of the world’s 
mines—say one-third of a hundred millions sterling annually. 
The creditor interests here, now threatened with inflation, are 
greatly concerned to secure the free coinage “sink” in India, 
and perhaps a monetary agreement between, say, France and 
the United States as to silver coinage at a ratio to be decided. 
Wolowski wrote in the ’sixties, “ Silver,” meaning the extruded 
legal tender silver currency of Europe, “was the parachute 
that broke the fall of gold.” 
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What would happen did India open her mints? Might 
not the expansion of her exports be so great and the conse- 
quent demand for bills and council drafts be on such a scale 
that the bullion price of silver would rise to the present rating 
(16d.) or even higher ? 

In the West we have no idea what is the present policy of 
the Government of India. ‘The mints were closed in 1898, 
and during the following five years there not only were no 
additions, but the currency was reduced by the melting-up of 
over nineteen millions of rupees. Apparently this experiment 
was unsatisfactory, for in 1900 there were minted over seven- 
teen crores of rupees (Rs. 171,479,318). Unless inevitable the 
present position—a currency managed by officials—is very 
undesirable, not only economically but morally. Even ad- 
mitting that it was necessary to close the mints in 1898, when 
gold was appreciating and the silver situation at Washington 
menaced the Bourses of the world, is it necessary now, when 
gold is depreciating, when we know the worst, when probably 
the United States and France, urged on by the creditor 
interests of Europe and America, would assist to fix exchange 
by open mints ? 


Breve Puace, Sussex, 
Oct. 16, 1906. 
Dear Mr. Mortey, 


Referring to my memorandum and to your letter of 
October 4, permit me to add a further note on Indian 
Currency. 

(1) In 1878 the Government of India proposed to close 
the mints. Parliament appointed a Commission — Sir Louis 
Malet, Mr. Edward Stanhope, Sir 'T. Seacombe, Lords Farrer 
and Welby, Sir Robert Giffen and Mr. Arthur Balfour. The 
Commissioners were adverse in an unanimous report. 

(2) In 1893 another Commission advised the closure. 
This was done and enormous numbers of rupees were melted 
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up to contract the currency, and it contracted ; in February 
1898 loans were made in Bombay on the security of gold bars at 
2 per cent. per month. ‘To maintain the artificial exchange 
rate, the Government of India docked its weekly rupee sales 
and borrowed gold in large amounts. Mr. Yule, Chairman of 
the Bank of Calcutta, said at the Annual Meeting of his bank 
(July 26, 1897): 


The extra half per cent. interest on the new three crore loan is not the 
only bill that India has to pay for the huge blunder of 1893. Enforced 
scarcity of money is the only hope on which the skeleton of the famine-stricken 
and famine-begetting gold standard depends. ‘To become wealthy the Govern- 
ment of India is diligently endeavouring to render itself as well as the trading 
community destitute. ... The evidence given before the Commission 
appointed to inquire in 1892 was very largely in favour of leaving India to the 
mercy of cheap silver. The Commission, however, gave way to the continued 
wailing of the Indian Currency Association, backed by the Viceroy’s Council 
and the Civil Service. But India is not in a state of prosperity now; the 
position is distinctly critical. . . . I think that the evils which the fanatical 
worship of the gold standard has brought upon us, and is likely to accentuate 
if persisted in, are after four years experience established beyond controversy, 
and to leave matters as they are means for the Government of India the 
prospect of heavy unpopular burdens, and for the country as a whole a fatal 
and stunting arrestation of development. 


The Manchester Guardian said in a “ leader ” : 


The closing of the mints was resolved on in direct opposition to the advice 
of the practical commercial and financial witnesses examined before Lord 
Herschell’s Committee, in deference to the theories of the permanent official 
class. The Committee itself only recommended the step on the ground that 
as the Home Authorities had refused to accept the Indian Government’s 
bimetallic proposal they could not reject the alternative scheme of that 
Government. 


The Times, in a special article, said : 


The policy is neither more nor less than to appropriate two-thirds of the 
Famine Insurance Fund which has been solemnly declared essential as a safe- 
guard against widespread distress in India. 


It is important also to recall that the mints were closed in 
1893 because it was understood at Simla that the Sherman 
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Purchase Act was about to be repealed at Washington, as 
indeed it was. The closing was a precautionary measure 
intended to tide financial India over a sudden break in 
exchange. It was never supposed that the Indian currency 
was for all time to be manipulated by officials, now melting 
up and contracting it, now, as in 1900, passing unprecedented 
masses of silver through the mints and inflating it. 

(3) I have pointed out on the authority of Mr. Forbes 
Mitchell that the headman of a famine-stricken villiage sold 
2000 rupees weight of silver in Allahabad for 600 rupees 
during the famine of 1896. Mr. Mitchell expostulated with 
the shroff, who however said of his purchase, “I can neither 
sell it nor eat it.” Mr. Llandasyde Dick, of Glasgow, showed 
that the famine in certain districts was not a food famine so 
much as a money famine ; that the price of rice was not very 
abnormal, but the people had no money; it had been melted 
up. 

(4) Next we have the Commission of 1899 to decide 
whether the gold standard should be adopted. I do not give 
the names of these gentlemen, nor if I did would it, I think, 
assist your judgment ¢ The Commission was of such calibre 
that a protest signed by the most influential firms in London 
was forwarded to Lord George Hamilton. Lord George in 
replying said : 

The principle of its formation was not as you appear to suppose to secure 
representatives of all the various interests affected by the Government of 
India’s proposals ; what I attempted was to find a small number of competent 


persons who were not likely to be hindered either by commercial interests or 
by previous public utterances of their own from forming an unbiassed 


opinion. 


The Commission furnished the required Report. On 
September 8, 1899, the Viceroy, Lord Curzon, said of the 
adoption of the gold standard advocated in the Report: 


We do not tie our hands by taking this step, for while the adoption of a 
gold standard renders us independent of the caprice of hostility of foreign 
countries for the time being, it will not prevent us at any date in the future 
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from embarking upon a discussion with Foreign Powers.as to an international 
agreement, but will, on the contrary, enable us to enter the field upon equal 


terms. 

(5) Such is the position to-day. Let me repeat two lines 
from the short memorandum which I forwarded you recently, 
“what would happen did India open her mints? Might not 
the expansion of her exports be so great and the consequent 
demand for silver, bills, and Council drafts be on such a scale 
that the bullion price of silver would rise to the present rating 
(16d.) or even higher?” It is clear that a currency system 
which for ever prevents India’s real famine reserve fund, 
namely, her hoards and her bangles from being effective at a 
time of famine, is not a system altogether admirable if it is 
also unnecessary ! Were the mints re-opened now the stimulus 
to India’s exports would be enormous, and the stimulus to 
the exports and the development of East Africa, now on a 
rupee basis, would not be less, but I think more. 

(6) Is India’s trade suffering? I admit, of course, that 
India is prospering, but is her trade at all what it should be 
in view of the great rise of prices in gold-standard countries ? 
The reply to this is in a small compass. When gold prices in 
Europe rose after the Calfornia gold discoveries, and rose less 
considerably and less rapidly than in the decade past, India’s 
exports, magnetised by those higher prices, expanded pro- 
digiously. To liquidate her balance of trade, she drew be- 
tween 1859 and 1867 over a hundred millions of specie, and 
such was the expansion of her currency that her silver prices 
rose fully as fast as our gold prices. Are rupee prices now 
rising as our gold prices rise? If not then India’s balance of 
trade is being interfered with by the shut mints. Since 1896, 
in Europe and America, gold prices have risen fully 30 per 
cent. Do the index numbers in India show any such depre- 
ciation for the rupee? I do not know, for I have not seen 
any Indian index numbers for now ten years, but I suggest 
with some confidence that Indian prices fell very seriously 
between 1896 and 1900, and that they are to-day no higher 
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than when the mints closed in 1893. The evidence as to this 
can no doubt be obtained from Calcutta. Again, if India’s 
rupee prices are not rising to the full equivalent of the rise in 
sovereign prices, must there not be going on a great expansion 
of China’s exports, and where these exports compete with 
India’s exports, then at India’s expense? Because China is 
getting the full benefit of the advance of our gold prices, her 
mints being open and her exchanges not rated nor tampered 
with. 

(7) A “gold standard without a gold currency” then is 
open to the considerable objections I have briefly outlined. 
Until India is permitted to receive payment for what she 
sells in the bullion of her currency at melting-pot prices, 
India has suspended specie payments and her money is 
dishonest. 

(8) Gold is now depreciating so rapidly that the Western 
world is concerned to secure an open mint in Europe for silver 
in conjunction with free coinage in India, and this not to raise 
prices, but to carry specie rapidly in Asia and thus protect 
Europe from currency inflation. Any of the old coinage rates 
—16 to 1 or 154 to 1—would now find no one interested to 
support them. 24 to 1, at which rating the World’s price of 
silver bullion would be the present rating for the rupee (16d.) 
would be a compromise probably acceptable to France and the 
United States. After an agreement, these two countries might 
decide to melt and sell their present over-valued legal tender 
silver currencies. With gold prices now rapidly rising, that 
mass of silver would pour itself through a thousand trade 
channels into Asia and vitalise the world’s commerce, as was 
the case after California. 

(9) The time, then, is opportune for that international dis- 
cussion which was contemplated by the Viceroy and the 
Government of India in 1899. In this discussion India may 
wish for a lower rating for silver—perhaps 1 to 26, so as to 
stimulate her export trades. France and the United States 
on the other hand perhaps may pronounce for 1 to 22, because 
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such a rate would protect all the competing Western industries 
which employ white workers. At some point, then, between 
22 and 26 the question may be decided, and the uncounted 
silver hoards of the Indian natives may again form their 
famine reserve fund. 

(10) I should perhaps mention in conclusion that since 
1896 I have given no consideration to the Silver Question, 
and that I return to it with much reluctance. But an 
American friend, Mr. Bryan, here staying with me recently 
in Sussex, criticised somewhat severely England’s administra- 
tion of India, a criticism I replied to warmly, because it seems 
to me the very brightest chapter in a splendid history. Mr. 
Bryan then said, “ Please write me for the Commoner a short 
paper on the adoption of the gold standard by the Govern- 
ment of India.” I find it difficult to do this without either 
suppressions or disagreeable admissions. Nor is there any 
finality to what the late Lord Farrer described as “this 
interesting experiment,” an experiment in dietary rather than 
in finance, whenever in the next thousand years a period of 
famine recurs. Just as in 1896, so also in 2896 Mr. Forbes 
Mitchell's villager at a time of infinite stress is likely to realise 
Rs. 600 for 2000 tolas of silver bullion. 

Believe me, with much respect, 
Yours very faithfully, 
Moreton FREWEN. 

The Rt. Honble. Jonn Mortey, M.P. 


H.M.’s Secretary of State, 
India Office, S.W. 








THE NUN BEFORE THE 
CHRIST-CHILD 


OT that pale Christ upon the cross 
Comforts my loss, 
With Mother Mary—left alone— 
Though crown and throne 

Behind the lightning-riven cloud 
Await their King, 

And swift, strong angels crowd 
Immortal palms to bring. 

Her Christ is dead and waits the tomb 
In rock of garden hewn, 

Grave garments for the gathering gloom, 
With faint death-spices strewn ; 

For memory, through years forlorn, 

She beareth forth the crown of thorn. 


Nay, mine for ecstasy of prayer 
The Christ-Child fair, 
The blessed babe, flesh-warm, flesh glad, 
For woman-arms to hold ; 
Just such as smile on mothers sad, 
And kiss faint hearts to bold, 
Warm-lipped against the throbbing breast, 
Which quickens into thrill, 
With palpitating form close-pressed, 
To hold, to hush at will, 
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With moist, soft hair to stir ed 
At mother’s singing breath, a 
And milk-wet lips—for her ; P| 
In sleep to touch by stealth ; : 
Her own, one with her bosom’s beat 
From clinging curls to dimpled feet. 


O! Mary’s child to my cold breast Ht 
In rapture pressed, 
In empty arms held now 





As once in Mary’s own, 
Kissed warm on lips, on cheek, on brow. 
My virgin life makes moan 
In lonely prayer to Thee ; hd 
Unquickened womb of mine 
Homeless of child to be, 
Comfort with life of Thine ! 
Bosom by babe unblessed, 
And breasts where no lips draw ; 
Life barren—be confessed 
Nature’s great Mother law. 


ER Te eo cee 


Seer 
Seem 


O Christ—not penitent, not nun, ; 
This sister at Thy feet, E 
But woman with woman’s joy unknown, ne 
Vowed virgin—incomplete. 
Hands given no babe to hold, 
Rattle the rosary beads, 
And unkissed lips grow cold 
With chill of chants and creeds— 
O Mary’s babe—O Virgin’s child 
Born of the Undefiled, 
Have mercy on this veiléd head, 
This shrouded life—this woman dead ! 
L. Stupp1rorD McCHEsney. 
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N Benita (Cassell, 6s.) Mr. Rider Haggard returns to his 
happy hunting-ground on the veldt, and introduces us 
to a heroine who appears to be an exceptional young lady, 
inasmuch as she possesses the psychical faculty of seeing the 
invisible. This mystical possession brings her into the power 
of an ambitious, unscrupulous German-Jew, a hypnotist, 
named Jacob Meyer, who proposes to use her occult gifts as 
the means of finding treasure buried in an ancient African 
fortress and guarded by a decadent superstitious tribe of 
natives. ‘The adventures she passes through are sufficient to 
turn an ordinary girl grey; but Benita braves the dangers 
of ghosts, of greedy men, of warlike savages, with courage and 
success. It is sufficient to say that Mr. Rider Haggard is in 
his best vein of mystery and adventure, and in this, his latest 
novel, brings back to us the old delights which thrilled us 
when we trembled before “She” and went treasure-hunting to 
* King Solomon’s Mines.” 


Pan is dead, but Puck yet speaketh, “a small, brown, 
broad-shouldered, pointy-eared person, with a snub nose, 
slanting blue eyes, and a grin that runs right across his 
freckled face.” ‘The fairies, disgusted because they were 
reckoned among the images, went out of England with the 
Reformation—all except Robin Goodfellow, who is the same 
as Puck, who pricked up his pointy ears and spoke with 
quite a new voice, when a centurion of the Thirtieth happened 
to mention that he had built a little altar to the Sylvan Pan, 
by the pine forest beyond the brook, in memory of his first 
bear. At least sosays Mr. Rudyard Kipling (Puck of Pook’s 
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Hill. Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 6s.) and, so saying, teaches 
two lucky children in a series of ten attractive lessons, that by 
the sword came gold, and by gold came power, and out of 
power came liberty and the law. 

Also that through it all human nature remains very much 
the same everywhere, even as the little mill which still clacks 
where she has ground her corn since Domesday Book, or the 
smithy which still stands on the self-same spot: where W eland 
forged the sword for Hugh a thousand years ago or more. 
While the sword was yet new the Knights of the Joyous 
Venture set sail to Africa in quest of gold, carrying with them 
a Chinaman, who had with him a brown box, wherein was 
suspended a thin piece of iron that always pointed to the South. 
And they fought with gorillas, and were doubtless branded as 
liars for telling the tale afterwards, even as was Paul du Chaillu 
in the memory of men yet living. 

The rabble of soldiery, who guarded the Great Wall, sang 
their music-hall songs which ran for six months or a year, as 
other absent-minded beggars did some half a dozen years ago, 
and do now. ‘The centurions went out hunting in the Piet 
country, with a Pict shikavi; and the Painted People knew 
just when Maximus crossed over to Gaul, and what troops 
and emigrants he had taken with him, fifteen days before the 
information reached the Wall, just as the news of great events 
is discussed in the bazaars to-day, ahead of the telegraph wires. 
Even then the Jews discussed in secret conclave what wars 
should be waged, and for how long; and boys were left with 
thirty men-at-arms under them, among a people whose 
language they could not speak, to hold the land they had 
taken from them. 

After all, these little touchings of things common are more 
convincing than the dry details of historical primers, and 
children remember the story of King Alfred and the cakes (some 
of them can even tell you at which side of the fire he was 
sitting) when the terms of the Treaty of Utrecht have become 
a vague blur in a befogged memory. The verses in this volume 
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are not likely to add much to the author's reputation, the best, 
perhaps, being those at the beginning of the book, entitled 
“ Puck’s Song,” with its two concluding stanzas : 
Trackway and Camp and City lost, 
Salt Marsh where now is corn ; 
Old Wars, old Peace, old Arts that cease, 
And so was England born 


She is not any common Earth, 
Water or wood or air, 

But Merlin’s Isle of gramarye, 
Where you and I will fare. 


Mr. Elkington arrived in New Zealand (Adrift in New 
Zealand, by E. Way Elkington, F.R.G.S. John Murray, 
10s. 6d.) with threepence in his pocket—the traditional qualifi- 
cation for building up a fortune. Indeed, so impressed is he 
with the importance of this preliminary that he confesses to 
making a practice of it, adding that the only time his experience 
was unpleasant occurred when he spent his last sixpence in 
bananas at Honolulu, and landed penniless at San Francisco. 
Here the possession of sixty dollars is a necessary condition 
for admission to the U.S.A., and things looked awkward until 
he remembered that at the Golden Gate the blindest bluffs 
hold good, and managed to get through by making the 
emigration officer lose his temper. 

But the men who suffer from the love of the open road 
rarely make fortunes; still more rarely do they keep them; 
and Mr. Elkington began by failing to milk cows; engaged 
himself as a farm-hand ; threw up his job for the sake of a 
lawn-tennis party ; tried an insurance agency, that last refuge 
of the Englishman in the Colonies; was editor of a Church 
paper for some months; became a billsticker for the advance 
agent of a concert company ; went on the tramp as a “swag- 
man” for five weeks; worked as cattleman on a station, 
with an occasional turn at sheep-shearing; took pupils in 
elocution and stage-craft, a capacity in which he seems to have 
been rather successful, although he was profoundly ignorant 
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of the profession ; touched the nadir of New Zealand life as a 
gumdigger, when the wander-thirst attacked him again, and 
he packed his swag and left for Auckland, which he found in 
the throes of 2 six months’ boom ; and then he returned home, 
apparently as penniless as ever. 

Through it all he appears to have preserved a cheerful 
irresponsibility which infects his writing, a slap-dash, go-ahead 
style that is scornful of over-elaboration or too strict adherence 
to accuracy. He liked the country, and succeeds in making 
his readers like it too. He admired the Maoris, as do most 
people who know them ; indeed, he says, with engaging candour, 
that he would “far sooner marry a dozen Maori women than 
one domestic servant.” The hot springs of Rotorua detained 
him for ten days of quite unjustifiable idleness, and when he 
tells us that the bathers in water at a temperature of 212° 
“looked like bits of underdone beef”—well, we should imagine 
they probably would. 

The glory of the pink and white terraces vanished twenty 
years ago in the great Tarawera eruption, but the geysers yet 
remain, unequalled save, perhaps, in the Yellowstone basin. 
The terraces, however, are re-forming, although they will pro- 
bably take a century or so before they regain anything of their 
former beauty. 

The country is a paradise for tramps, ten out of a dozen 
of whom would be greatly insulted if you offered them work, 
and the cost of providing sleeping accommodation and food 
for “ swagmen ” is put down by many station-holders at £100 
per annum, a statement of whose truth the author has no 
doubt. On the subject of politics Mr. Elkington has nothing 
to say, except in mere passing references, such as his eulogium 
of the late Richard Seddon and his work for the Empire and 
the Colony; or the incidental remark that Onehunga is “a 
town noted for being the only one that ever had a lady mayor, 
but will never have another.” Indeed, the whole book only 
professes to be a narrative of personal experience, but it is 
brightly written and full of entertaining gossip. 
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THE LONELY LADY OF 
GROSVENOR SQUARE 


BY MRS. HENRY DE LA PASTURE 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE DUKE 


if NTIL he was nineteen or twenty years old the Duke of 

Monaghan had lived the life of a recluse; no less, 
perhaps, because his health had latterly required such com- 
plete seclusion, than because it was difficult to shake off the 
compulsory habits of invalidism formed during the earlier 
years of his boyhood. 

The dukedom had descended upon his father almost as 
unexpectedly as the fortune of Miss Marney upon Louis de 
Courset. The distant cousin, whom the late Duke had suc- 
ceeded, having a large family of daughters for whom he was 
naturally desirous to make every provision in his power, left 
as little as he could help to his heir-at-law ; and consequently 
Denis was, in proportion to his rank, a poor man. 

It had therefore been impressed upon him from his earliest 
youth by his mother, that if he married at all, he must marry 
money. 

The Duke had smiled a melancholy smile at the very 
notion of marriage; but he was fully alive, nevertheless, to 
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the embarrassment of his poverty; with a number of people 
dependent upon him; a large landed estate, which brought in 
next to no profit, and a magnificent castle tumbling into ruins 
for want of the necessary repairs. 

The Duchess had been a West-country heiress, and had a 
large fortune of her own; but she spent her income royally ; 
and as the capital was tied up on her second son, Dermot, it 
would not benefit the Duke, nor his impoverished Irish estate. 

She rented a house in Park Lane, spent the autumn in 
Scotland, the winter in her home on the borders of Devon 
and Somerset, and the spring in the South of France. 

But she never went to Ireland if she could help it; and 
when her son visited Cuilmore, he was obliged to visit it 
alone. 

It was with extreme reluctance, and at the insistence ot 
his guardians, that the Duchess permitted her invalid son, 
over whom she had maintained complete control for twenty 
years, to quit her maternal care and to go to Oxford; but 
perhaps she had, as his guardians believed, over-doctored the 
Duke, oppressed his spirits, and retarded his recovery, by 
her constant and arbitrary supervision, for the remarkable 
improvement which took place in his health undoubtedly 
dated from the beginning of his College life. 

His melancholy lessened ; he began to find it possible to 
be interested even in the sports he could never hope to join ; 
his natural abilities, which were considerable, were called into 
play; he perceived that it was open to him to distinguish 
himself, if he would, among his fellows, in spite of his lameness. 

He had been educated, of course, entirely at home; but 
his tutor had been a wise and learned German; a master of 
languages and a fine musician. He had directed and formed 
the boy’s taste for reading, encouraged his love of music, and 
laid the foundations upon which Denis presently based the 
structure of a very creditable University career. 

Shaking the yoke of his mother’s authorjty off his long- 
suffering shoulders, the Duke spent his vacations abroad; at 
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first with his old tutor in anxious attendance ; but later, with 
younger and more cheerful companions. 

He found himself, to his astonishment, able to live much 
as they lived, though his lameness naturally precluded him 
from sharing their more active exercises. 

But he studied music with enthusiasm, and became familiar 
with the art galleries of Europe. 

When he left Oxford he proceeded to visit his neglected 
estates in Ireland, but here disappointment and disillusion 
awaited him. 

Nothing could be done without money, and of money he 
had none, or next to none. 

zis soon as the accumulations of his minority were at his 
disposal—which was not, according to his father’s will, until 
he was five-and-twenty—he did what he could, which was 
something, and dreamed of doing more. The careless luxury 
of the expenditure in Park Lane angered him when he thought 
of the silent, deserted, and almost ruined halls of his prede- 
cessors. 

Concerning his feelings for his mother, Denis dwelt upon 
them as little as possible. He was not in sympathy with her, 
and she resented what she believed to be his ingratitude. 
Probably it was rather his independence that she resented. 
Having grown accustomed to settle everything for her eldest 
son, to have him always under her own eye, and to consider 
him as helpless as an infant, she did not relish his sudden 
emancipation ; and found his restoration to health irksome in 
fact, though in theory she was obliged to rejoice. 

Nevertheless, she respected Denis; she knew him to be 
steady and high-principled, as his brothers were wild, careless 
and extravagant; and she wished him to marry, with all her 
heart. 

She was becoming, indeed, almost feverishly anxious upon 
the subject, and unlike the generality of mothers, was prepared 
to welcome almost any young woman whom her son might 
select, provided only that she had a fair fortune. 
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On this point the Duchess was firm. 

Thongh her own parentage was unexceptionable (or, per- 
haps; because of this fact), she was not painfully exclusive in 
principle. 

She was not of those who are the bane of the newly rich, 
and the successfully married; unimpressed by present appear- 
ances, searching for humble pasts preferably ignored, and 
crying always, But who was she ? 

On the contrary, the only question that vexed her economic 
soul was, How much ? 

“Let her be respectable and not smart ; let her but have a 
dot sufficient to set them up in comfort, and I care nothing 
who she may be,” thought the Duchess. 

But it was her despair that the Duke did not seem inclined 
to marry at all. 

She had never been of a demonstrative nature, and the 
petting and coaxing which had been bestowed upon the 
crippled boy had come from his attendants and not from 
his mother, whom he had rather feared than loved. 

His affection had been for his father, who, passionately 
regretful of the misfortune which had befallen his heir, had 
lavished upon him every indulgence in his power. ‘The Duke's 
death had crushed the spirits of the little invalid, and made 
him grave and melancholy beyond his years. 

But in proportion to the deprivations of his boyhood, did 
the young man now enjoy the existence which to his brothers 
appeared so devoid of amusement and excitement. 

It was not considered prudent that he should hunt, but he 
rode in moderation, and walked as much as his lameness per- 
mitted, and the exercise increased his strength; he lost the air 
of almost ethereal delicacy which constant confinement had 
bestowed, and though he must always be delicate, looked, and 
was, perfectly healthy and well. 

His brothers loved him sincerely, but pitied him more; for 
a man who could neither hunt, play cricket, nor go deer-stalking 
must be always in their opinion, an object of pity. 
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From the sports and games that were, at this period of 
their lives, the salt of their existence, he was for ever debarred ; 
and though they were accustomed to his exclusion from their 
favourite pursuits, they were sorry for him whenever they 
remembered it. 

They were rough, good-hearted young fellows, with a strain 
of their mother’s overbearing disposition in their natures which 
may have accounted for their quarrels with their surviving 
parent, and with each other. But with Denis they never 
quarrelled, partly because of his own gentleness, and partly 
because in their frequent scrapes he always shielded and sympa- 
thised with them. Since for so many years his spirit had chafed 
under the knowledge of his own utter helplessness and de- 
pendence, it afforded him, indeed, especial satisfaction to be of 
use to them, and to others; and he assumed his position as 
head of the house with an almost pathetically earnest determi- 
nation to do his duty therein. 

Thus rejoicing in his newly acquired freedom, he was 
divided between amusement and disgust, when his mother, 
with tears in her eyes, recommended to him one nice, kind, 
motherly young creature (with money) after another, as exactly 
formed to take care of him, and watch over his valuable 
health. 

It was the helplessness, the timidity, the childishness of 
little Jeanne, that had touched him; during the ridiculous 
episode of her unauthorised call upon one of the most con- 
ventional women in London. 

The young man’s heart still leapt to recall the look she had 
cast upon him—the appeal for help in her beautiful frightened 
brown eyes—the glad relief and gratitude of the little dimpling 
face, when he had cast his shyness to the winds, and come to 
her assistance—the flush of joy when he boldly claimed kinship, 
and the right to show, in some measure, the sympathy and 
interest with which his heart was filled at the mere touch of 
thé magic wand of first love. 

For though he was five-and-twenty years old, and had 
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loved innumerable heroines of history and fiction and imagina- 
tion, and even a few never-to-be-forgotten but personally 
nearly unknown goddesses in real life ; yet Denis knew, almost 
the instant that he set eyes upon Jeanne, that here was his 
first and last and only love. 

Having looked upon himself, pensively, for some years past, 
as one wedded to his art alone, he was the more taken aback 
by the strength and suddenness of his passion; and inclined 
to ridicule himself for the discovery that the conditions of a 
man’s life—even though he may have spent an invalid boy- 
hood—are not necessarily fixed and unchangeable at the age of 
twenty-five; but every day his love took a stronger hold of 
him in defiance of ridicule or bewilderment. 

He thought of his brothers, who had been in and out of 
half a dozen love-affairs already, quite unknown to the Duchess, 
and who remained apparently perfectly cheerful and heart- 
whole in spite of these experiences. 

He thought of his poverty—of his mother’s certain indigna- 
tion (for, though her brother might be rich, Jeanne herself, so 
far as he knew, had not a penny in the world)—of the absolute 
necessity for his marrying money if he married at all—of the 
wisdom of remaining as he was, and allowing his wealthy 
brother Dermot to succeed him; and the upshot of all his 
reflections was, after nearly a week’s indecision—that he 
determined to remain in London for the present instead of 
returning to Ireland; and to call at 99 Grosvenor Square 


again, upon the very first opportunity that should present 
itself. 


During this week, time hung less heavily than usual upon 
Jeanne’s hands ; for she had found an occupation. 

She worked at her French for a couple of hours every 
morning under the guidance of the old professor sent to her by 
the Duke of Monaghan, and in the afternoon prepared 
diligently long exercises for his inspection on the morrow. 

So delighted was she with her own progress that she even 
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began to indulge in dreams of a translation of “Cyrano de 
Bergerac,” as a triumphant surprise wherewith to greet her 
brother on his return; but at present she contented herself 
with choosing his favourite work for the daily reading which 
was to improve her accent and extend her acquaintance with 
the language. 

At the end of the week, Cecilia appeared; very smartly 
dressed in scarlet cloth and white fox, a combination eminently 
becoming to her fair skin and golden hair, though qualified to 
render the stoutness of her figure yet more conspicuous. 

*“ Well, you dear thing, you have never asked me to drive, 
as you promised, so I have come to look you up. What do 
you think? Joseph has been telegraphed for to Berlin, and 
has gone off at a moment’s notice. I cannot make up my 
mind whether to follow him or not.” 

“ Has he gone for a long time ?” 

« ‘That is just it. ‘That is my dilemma. He was in one of 
his moods when he went away and would not give me an idea 
how long he was likely to be. If I pack up and follow him, 
he may be starting home just as I arrive; and I should have 
the journey for nothing; he played that trick on me once 
before ; and if I put off going, why, he may stay on and on, 
and I may be missing all sorts of functions to which they would 
be obliged to invite me if I were with him. What would you 
advise ?” 

“1 should do what he wished, of course,” said Jeanne, bluntly. 

“ Tt’s all very well for you to say that, but a married woman 
knows very well that it does a man no good to spoil him; he 
would not thank her if she did,” said Cecilia peevishly. “ Wait 
till you have a husband of your own, my dear, A propos, 
have you seen anything of our little friend the Duke ?” 

Jeanne coloured rather angrily at the tone in which Cecilia 
pronounced these words; but a certain embarrassment made 
her glad to be able to answer that she had not seen her cousin 
since the night of the little dinner. 

‘ Do you mean to say that, after dining here, he has not 
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called!” said Cecilia, with exaggerated surprise. ‘ How very 
rude.” 

“T do not see that it is rude.” 

“My dear! you own yourself that you are quite unac- 
quainted with les convenances,” said Cecilia, with dignity. “It 
is usual to leave cards, at least, after dining.” 

“But you and the Professor have not left cards,” cried 
Jeanne. 

Cecilia recollected herself in some confusion. 

“That is quite different. I have known you all your life. 
One does not stand on ceremony with old friends, you 
know.” 

“ Perhaps relations do not stand on ceremony either.” 

“My dear! He is the most distant cousin in the world. 
I have been looking him up; and it was three generations ago 
that one of them married a Marney of Orsett.” 

“] had not meant to boast of it,” said Jeanne, colouring. 
“T know it is very distant.” 

“Qh, you need not apologise,” said Cecilia, more good- 
naturedly. “If I were related to a Duke, however distantly, 
I should take just as much care it was known as you do yourself. 
And you have more reason to care about it than I—having 
relations at what one might call the other end of the social 
scale ;” in this delicate manner Cecilia strove to remind Jeanne 
of the existence of her Uncle Roberts the farmer. “ Yes, I 
looked the Duke up, and I was surprised to find how old he 
was. He is six-and-twenty. I took him for the merest boy. 
I suppose we fair-haired folk have a knack of looking younger 
than we really are.” 

Jeanne endeavoured to turn the conversation by admiring 
Cecilia’s dress, which was, indeed, of a very striking and 
elegant cut. 

“It is not a bad little frock,” said Mrs. Hogg-Watson, as 
carelessly as though she had been all her life accustomed to 
wearing two-thousand-franc gowns from the Maison Doucet, 


“one must be tidy for London, you know. Otherwise I 
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never worry about my clothes, though I am so particular 
about the children’s.” 

“TI hope the children are well ?” 

“Oh, they are always well—or if they are not, they have 
the best of nurses to look after them. What have you here? 
Exercises! Books! You sly thing; you are studying to fit 
yourself for anything that may turn up! Well, this is 
foresight indeed !” 

“I am improving my French, to please Louis.” 

“To please Louis, indeed! Seriously Jeanne, you might 
be a little more open with such an old friend ; but, however, | 
will not press you. Iam the last person to force a confidence. 
Only as I know the world better than you do, perhaps I ought 
to utter a word of warning. His brother, Lord Dermot 
Liscarney, has the reputation of being a dreadful flirt, and I 
have no doubt this young man is just the same. Don’t make 
too sure. Even though of course your position is very 
different from what it used to be (for I suppose Louis could 
hardly refuse to make some kind of a settlement upon you, so 
devoted as you have always been), still—a Duke is a Duke, 
and not very likely to marry out of his own sphere.” 

After an ineffectual effort to persuade her friend to 
accompany her on a shopping expedition, Mrs. Hogg-Watson 
at length took her leave, without waiting for tea; and Jeanne 
felt, as the door closed behind her, that there were, after all, 
worse things than solitude in this world. 

She had scarcely recovered her equanimity when the Duke 
walked into the room. 

An hour ago she would have welcomed him with unaffected 
joy ; but now her greeting was so constrained that he could 
not but observe the alteration in her manner. 

“Something has been vexing you, Cousin Jeanne,” he said, 
in his peculiarly gentle tones. “ May I know what it is? You 
have no bad news, I hope ?” 

Jeanne shook her head. 

“No, I have no news at all. In my last letter he had just 
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left Obbia ; so he must now, as he said, be marching towards 


” 


me.” She hesitated a moment, and then said, “Cecilia has 
just been here.” 


“Oh!” said the Duke, so expressively that Jeanne smiled, 
feeling more at ease. 


* You do not like her ?” 

“T can believe that a prolonged ¢éte-d-téte with her might 
be—rather trying,” said the Duke, who was too polite to own 
that he disliked any one, far less a lady whom he had met 
under Jeanne’s own auspices. 

“ She says such things ”—faltered Jeanne, petulantly. 

“Then do not let your mind dwell on the things she says,” 
he said, rather hurriedly. ‘Some people say impossible things. 
It is a kind of habit, and the only way to avoid being ruffled is 
to think of something else. How do you like my old professor ?” 

‘He is the kindest old man in the world,” she said, and 
Denis smiled to see how easily her thoughts were diverted from 
her vexation. “ And do you know he has promised to write to 
a friend of his, who used to live in Paris—(but he is not quite 
sure if he is still alive) and make inquiries for me about the 
poor de Courset who was killed in the South African War ?” 

“ But it does not sound very hopeful,” said the Duke, 
unable to help smiling again. “I know his ways, poor fellow ; 
he would be quite satisfied to wait a year or two for an answer 
from the possibly deceased friend! There are quicker methods 
of research than his. If you would care to employ them I 
will help you with all my heart.” 

“Oh, thank you, Cousin Denis. I do long to find out. 
Would it not be delightful if Louis and I discovered some 
near relations of our own. I have always wished to belong to 
a family, and it would make our French descent seem so much 
more real. Louis used to plan that directly he could afford it, 
he and I were going to France, to look for the Chateau de 
Courset, and to try and find our relatives.” 

“Then might he not be a little disappointed to find we had 
forestalled him? Since he is coming home so soon ?” 
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“‘T never thought of that,” said Jeanne. “To be sure he 
would. For Louis likes to do things himself. And we could 
start off together if I waited till he came home.” 

‘Then perhaps it would be wiser to leave the inquiries in 
the Professor’s hands for the present, where I believe they will 
be quite safe, and perfectly stationary.” 

“‘] think it would,” she was obliged to own, “and at least, 
if I go on with my French, I shall be able to talk to my 
family when I do find them, which I certainly could not do at 
present! You do not despise us for having French blood, do 
you?” 

“I have no insular prejudices, I hope,” said the Duke, 
laughing. 

“IT cannot understand any one’s not being proud of the 
people who belong to them,” said Jeanne. “Of course it is— 
more romantic—if they are also—a noble race,” she said 
flushing proudly. “Is it snobbish to say so?” 

“No, indeed,” he said simply, “it is to me quite absurd 
to confound snobbishness with pride of race. To be glad you 
are born of men and women who have for generations been 
distinguished for gallantry, cultivation, fine persons, and that 
gentillesse which is the only true gentility—is mere common 
sense. You could no more despise such a pedigree than a 
racing man despises the pedigree of a horse. Snobbishness, to 
my mind, consists in bearing oneself with more consideration 
towards one class of person than towards another; whereas 


the well-bred man would be equally courteous and well- 
behaved to all.” 


She listened very earnestly. 

“Yes. Do you know, Cousin Denis, you talk a little like 
Louis, only more—more deliberately. Louis hurries out his 
words like a torrent. But your ideas are very like his.” 

“I do not profess to have originated them. They were 
the merest platitudes,” he said, with that look of affectionate 


raillery she had learnt to associate with his gentle, semi- 
ironical tones. 
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“ But it makes it plain,” said Jeanne, proudly, “that the 
truly noble man could not be ashamed of the people who 
belonged to him, because they were ”—with a sudden remini- 
scence of Cecilia—* at the other end of the social scale. In a 
way I am as proud of Uncle Roberts—because he is so 
absolutely upright and independent, and because I know he 
would not do a wrong thing knowingly, or stoop to flatter 
anybody to save his life—as I am of any of my brave French 
ancestors, though he is a rough and homely man.” 

“So you should be,” he said, with instant and warm 
approval. 

“Oh Cousin Denis, I remember a little girl who went to 
school with me in the village at Pen-y-waun; she was very 
clever, and won scholarships and became a teacher, and we 
heard that she passed her own father, who was a labourer, in 
the streets of Tref-goch, and would not recognise him. She 
was ashamed of him! I cried when I heard it, but I was 
younger then and cried very easily, I suppose. It seemed so 
dreadful.” 

“ Yes, it was dreadful; and still more dreadful to think of 
that girl being a teacher; simply because she has passed a 
certain examination, and at an age when the realities of life are 
mere words, and experience and wisdom almost nil,” said 
Denis, rather sadly, “ I have wondered sometimes why poor 
ladies do not turn their attention to village schools. It 
would surely be a happier life than governessing, or com- 
panioning cross old women, and living in other people's 
houses.” 

“The schoolmistress at Pen-y-waun gets eighty pounds a 
year,” said Jeanne, “she could rent a cottage and garden for 
four or five pounds ; and would have the dearest little home 
in the prettiest country in the world.” 

“I suppose she could live on that,” said the Duke, who was 
not a practical housekeeper. 

Jeanne, who was, opened her eyes in astonishment. 

“Tf she couldn't live on thirty shillings a week, and put 
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by——” she said, indignantly, ‘*she would be a very helpless 
creature, Cousin Denis, don’t you think ?” 

‘1 am rather ignorant of such details,” he confessed, “ but 
only too eager to learn. And I was thinking principally of 
the children. They are so easily influenced at that age, and 
would learn so quickly to distinguish between being genteel 
and gentle; and thus discover the piteous vulgarity of pretence, 
which is the terrible stumbling-block in this country.” 

“The only thing is,” said Jeanne, thoughtfully, “ whether 
a lady would not be too finicking to care to do for herself?” 

He fathomed her meaning with an effort. 

“If she were fine,” he said, rather disdainfully, “she would 
not belong to the class from which I would have her taken. 
Affectation is the characteristic of the middle classes. The 
upper and lower are, naturally, destitute of it, and that is why 
they usually sympathise when they meet.” 

“Yes, I see what you mean—a queen can sit and talk to an 
old peasant woman quite simply, and without condescension— 
but that is because each knows her place in the world, and has 
no occasion for pretence, whereas——” 

“The burgomaster’s wife would make the peasant and 
the queen feel very uncomfortable,” he said laughing. 

“I do not know what a burgomaster’s wife is !” 

“ Well—the mayor's lady.” 

‘The butcher’s wife at Tref-goch is the worst,” said Jeanne, 
gravely. ‘“‘ She had a door knocked out in the back wall, because 
she would not be seen coming out of her own shop.” 


They had tea together in the twilight, for the days were 
now beginning to lengthen; and after tea, the Duke played 
to Jeanne; and she sat by the fire, and dreamt of Louis, 
and of the changes that his return must ensure. 

Would he not leave the army now that he was so rich ? 
He must surely have done his share of soldiering. But she 
had not dared to suggest this course to him in her letters. 

Perhaps he would buy back, if it were possible, the old 
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French property in the Boulonnais, as they had talked of 
doing, long ago, in their childish plans together. 

Perhaps—for Mr. Valentine had hinted that this, too, lay 
within the power of the great fortune Miss Marney had be- 
queathed to Louis—he would rebuild Orsett, and settle down 
in the West-country. 

Would he be very much altered ? His letters did not seem 
to suggest it, though she was conscious of more reserve in 
them than formerly. He spoke less of himself and _ his 
wishes, and his plans for the future, and more of his work. 

She thought and thought of Louis,—but of her cousin 
Denis, playing softly in the fire-light, on poor Miss Marney’s 
new piano, beneath her old gilt harp—she scarcely thought 
at all. 

His perfect self-possession and friendliness had banished 
altogether the embarrassment which Cecilia’s insinuations had 
provoked. 

She rested contentedly in his presence, and enjoyed his 
companionship, with all the gratitude that the remembrance 
of her loneliness before his advent, could inspire. 

He longed, yet feared, to disturb this happy unconscious- 
ness. 

“Tt is too soon,” thought the Duke; but he too, was 
dreaming of happiness to come, as he played on and on, in 
the warm, spring-scented room; and watched the pointed 
shadows cast by her downcast black lashes upon Jeanne’s 
face, which glowed in the clear red light of the dying fire. 
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CHAPTER XV 
THE BUSH DESERT 


“ But my heart will be with you 
Wherever you may go 
Can you look me in the face 
And say the same, Jeannot ?” 


“ RaKHAN ... marched twenty-eight miles on Tuesday and 
forty-two on Wednesday, horses twenty-four hours without 
water .. .” wrote Louis, in a letter which Jeanne received 
at the end of March, and which had been scribbled in blue 
pencil on pages of his pocket-book torn out, and enclosed 
in a “ soldier's and seaman’s ” envelope. 

«,.. We got off the track once, and were faced pretty 
suddenly with the real meaning of waterless desert ; when a 
few hours may put an end to a whole party, big or small 
. .. pretty well cooked when we arrived, but somebody 
luckily had a flask of brandy which was mixed with some 
stinking water and devoured, and we slept as we could ina 
hastily constructed zareba . . . This is a burning rocky bush 
desert . . . when we are all collected I expect some of us 
will be sent to Berbera, about a hundred and twenty miles 
through dense bush, and it is believed no water. But think of 
me slowly, slowly trekking towards you, and when I get home, 
my Jeannie dear, meet me, oh, meet me with a brimming 
bucket of fresh sparkling ice-cold water from the mountain 
stream at Coed-Ithel; for here it is sometimes green and 
sometimes grey, but always loathsome to taste and smell. I 
am very well, my darling little Jeannette, and only just miss 
enjoying myself; but of course it’s rather a bore to be always 
fighting the water-trouble instead of the Mullah. . . . Moved 
our pitch yesterday. ‘The camping-ground is a stony glaring 
tree-less place, and the heat by day is very great. The ground 
gets red hot. The wall of our zareba is made out of cut thorn 
bush, and branches laced with barbed wire. I have a jolly 
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little day shelter here of camel mats, but at night it is 
preferable to be in the open, and enjoy all the cool air one can 
get. . . . I am, of course, glad to have had this little experi- 
ence and to have seen something of a new country; but I 
cannot help doubting whether God ever made a more unin- 
teresting spot, or one less designed for human habitation.” 


A later letter, in a worn little blue cover that told its own 
tale, and which bore the inscription On active service, Somali- 


land, no stamps available, arrived by the same post, and was 
dated from Galkayu. 


“... [T awoke in the cool and dusty night (we have 
lately been afflicted with dust-storms), and heard a little 
commotion of some one arriving in the zareba. In the light 
of the full-moon I saw a few people moving about, which 
was unusual at 1.30 a.m. Then heard a voice announce the 
arrival of five mailbags. I awoke again at five with the 
feelings of a child on Christmas morning, wondering what 
would be in my stocking. Do people at home half realise, 1 
wonder, the desperate eagerness with which one waits and 
hopes for letters? You do at any rate, and how I bless you, 
my Jeannie, for so faithfully writing. I got your letters for- 
warded from South Africa, and three later ones all together. 
Why on earth should you trouble your dear anxious head over 
the preachments of ancient servants ? There can be no possible 
reason why this poor lame Duke of Monaghan, whom you 
describe so pathetically (or any other man with whom you are 
acquainted by this time), should not call upon you, now that 
you have a house to receive them in. I knew his brother at 
Sandhurst, Lord Dermot Liscarney, one of the best fellows I 
ever met, and a first-class bat ; and I saw a good deal of him 
in South Africa, one way and another, also. In fact we were 
rather specially friendly ; but I had no idea we were in any way 
related. I’ve sent him a line to-day, for he wrote me an awfully 
nice letter when he heard I was coming here, which I’m 
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ashamed to say I never answered. It was very nice of the old 
Duchess to have asked you to her party; don’t let all this 
magnificence turn my little Jeanne into a fine lady, or I shan’t 
know her when I see her. . . . I sometimes get into rather a 
rotten mood, as everybody in these circumstances must now 
and then, and feel I'd chuck this old show and every hope of 
promotion I’ve got in the world, for a single glimpse of those 
I love best. . . .” 


Jeanne was jealous for a moment that Louis could thus 
speak in the plural, and mention, as it were, his love for her in 
the same breath as his affection for Uncle Roberts and Granny 
Morgan, and his countless school and army friends. “It is 
something quite different—apart from all the rest, and above 
it,” she reflected with a sigh that Louis should even seem to 
see this less clearly than she did. 


“ T’ve had a very nice letter from old Valentine. He seems 
to tumble to my notions about saving you all the trouble he 
can, and supplying you and me with more oof than we could 
possibly spend. Not that money is of any use to me here. 
Heavens, what untold gold one would gladly exchange for a 
bottle of Bass, or a single tumbler of fresh ice-cold—but I will 
not hark back to the water question, of which you must be 
heartily sick. . . . To return to our family lawyer! Vast 
sums, in excess of my wildest hopes, have been placed to my 
credit at Cox’s by this kind accommodating old boy ; who has 
further taken charge of all papers, &c., of mine, deposited 
there, in accordance with my directions; so now, in any 
emergency, my Jeannie, you have some one to turn to... . I 
gather from your letters that you are a little disappointed at 
the comparative calm with which I appeared to receive the 
astounding—the overwhelming news of our great-aunt’s muni- 
ficence ; but it was next to impossible to convey my breathless- 
ness in my letters, and I have likewise been a pauper so long 
that I am perfectly unable to realise the change. Only wait 
till I get home, and am able to prove to myself that it is real, 
by handing over your share to your own safe-keeping, and 
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playing ducks and drakes with the rest! No, no, I have grown 
older and wiser, and you shall not have to reproach me any 
more for unjustifiable extravagance. Still it must be great 
agony to you, my poor careful Jeanne, to reflect what a lot of 
money the upkeep of your fine house must cost; and if you 
don’t have a good time in it, I'll never forgive you! Seriously, 
the relief to me is so great (and would have been with a 
hundredth part of what our kind relative has showered upon 
us) that I catch myself laughing hilariously whenever I re- 
member what has befallen. . . . Yesterday one of the men 
gave me an ostrich’s egg—such a delicious change! I made 
an omelette, and seven of us ate heartily of it; about equal to 
twenty hen’s eggs. The men find a good many patrolling. I 
rather hope to shoot a good ostrich or two myself, though what 
I could do with the plumes—unless we made panaches of them 
—I don’t know! Still, then 1 might cry with dear Cyrano, 
whom you won't read, that there is one thing I will present 


Sans une tache ... 
Quand j’entrerai chez Dieu . . . 
. est mon panache. 


. . . God bless you, for ever, my darling sister. ‘The photo of 
your dear little round face rests ever in my havresac—I must 
go to work... .” 


Jeanne wrote long long letters in answer to these, though 
she prayed that her brother might be on the way home before 
they could reach him. She made every preparation she could 
think of, for his return ; but beyond working almost feverishly 
at her French studies, and the arrangement of his room, 
there was not much for her to do. 

Mrs. Dunham now began to refer very frequently to the 
Captain, as she preferred to call Louis, talking of him as 
though she had known him all her life. 

“There'll be a deal to settle when the Captain comes home, 
ma'am. He’ll have to decide whether to keep on us old servants 
or not.” 


“Oh, Mrs. Dunham, you little know him, if you could 
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suppose he would turn you out of the house you have served 
so long and so faithfully.” 

“Yes’m,” said Dunham briefly, accepting Jeanne’s conso- 
lation as well-meant, but inadequate. “But it’s not so much 
the gentleman these things depend on, as the lady.” 

“But I should be very sorry if you went, Mrs. Dunham.” 

“It’s not you ma’am, as I’m alluding to,” said Dunham, 
rather pityingly, “but the Captain’s lady; you must look to 
see him get married when he comes home to settle down.” 

“Not just yet, I hope.” Jeanne’s smile was a very faint 
one. “I have not seen him for five years, Mrs. Dunham. | 
could not spare him to a wife just yet.” 

“No, ma'am, mothers and sisters generally feels that way. 
My own brother married as poor a creature as never was— 
though dead and gone these twenty years, poor thing, and him 
too. But a young gentleman like the Captain, ma’am, and 
so handsome and all, doesn’t get left long, Miss Jane, as a 
rule.” 

‘I suppose not,” said Jeanne with a sigh. 

“If you'd seen an old family die out as I have, Miss 
Jeanne, you'd welcome the day,” said Dunham, solemnly. 
“ Never a word would you hear no more against marriage or 
its consequences.” 

She was too discreet to breathe a word concerning Jeanne’s 
own prospects ; but the whole household was now agreed that 
the Duke was coming a-wooing, for he visited 99 Grosvenor 
Square as punctually as the man who came to wind up the 
clocks. 

It was Dunham who suggested to Jeanne (who would not 
have dared to originate such a proposal) that she might with 
propriety relax the outward signs of mourning for her great- 
aunt, now that three months had elapsed since her demise ; and 
appear in white, or violet, according to her taste. 

The love of romance which lurks in almost every spinster’s 
bosom, dictated this suggestion of Dunham’s rather than any 
forgetfulness of her beloved mistress. 
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As Hewitt busied himself (more reckless of cost than ever) 
in rendering the morning-room a perfect bower of spring 
blossom, that the background of courtship might not be 
wanting ; so did the old woman lie awake at night plotting 
and planning white muslins, mauve chiffons, and violet velvet ; 
as suitable at once to maiden modesty and ducal dignity. 

“ He is only waiting for her brother to come home,” she 
thought; and the whole household was of the same mind. 

The irreproachable character of the suitor—the poverty of 
his exchequer—the wildness of his brothers—all these facts 
were perfectly well known to the aged and unsuspected 
guardians of the lonely lady’s interests; and she was at a 
loss to account for the daily increasing deference with which 
she was now treated. 

Few of the family secrets of the great are unknown to 
gentlemen of Hewitt’s profession; and his friend and crony, 
the solemn major-domo of the Duchess’s house in Park Lane, 
was as well aware as Hewitt himself how often his Grace went 
to tea at No. 99 Grosvenor Square. 

But that his Grace was loved, and his Grace’s mother very 
heartily disliked, by her household, the news would assuredly, 
through her maid, have come to the august ears of the 
Duchess. But as it was, there was not a scullion in the ducal 
establishment who would have thwarted the Duke’s pleasure, 
to please his mamma; and Denis pursued his tranquil way 
without a suspicion of the interest with which his comings 
and goings were regarded. 


He met Jeanne walking in the park, on a sunny afternoon 
in early April, as he was passing Grosvenor Gate, and wondering 
whether it were too soon to call upon her again. 

For the first time he turned and walked with her. 

Dunham fell behind respectfully, devoting her attention to 
the breathless waddling Yorkshire terrier ; and congratulating 
herself that her young lady was wearing her new white gown. 

Jeanne’s dress was simple enough, but the Duke had never 
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seen her hitherto in anything approaching fashionable attire ; 
and much as he had appreciated her simplicity, the fact that a 
pretty woman is prettier when she is well dressed, came home 
to him rather forcibly. 

The white cloth’ gown fitted her full slender figure closely, 
and she wore violets at her pretty white throat and in her shady 
black hat. 

“T am very glad to meet you, Cousin Denis, for I have 
had a letter from the Duchess, and 1 want to ask you about 
it.” 

Now the Duchess was down at Challonsleigh at this 
moment, and Denis was keeping house in Park Lane by him- 
self, so that this intelligence startled him very much. 

Jeanne explained. 

“It is a very kind letter; asking me to go and stay with 
her for Easter; and I think it must be because Louis knew 
your brother, Lord Dermot Liscarney, at Sandhurst ; for Louis 
said in his last letter that he had written to him. Do you 
think I ought to go?” 

She wondered why he was so slow to answer. 

He was looking away from her when his reply came, in 
words even more carefully measured than usual. 

“ There can be no possible reason why you should not go.” 

“«‘ But shall you be there?’ she asked, wistfully. ‘I should 
be afraid to go if you were not there. Even with you to help 
me I am afraid I might make many mistakes and do ridiculous 
things without meaning to.” 

The Duke’s face cleared, and he spoke with more boyish 
heartiness than was his wont. 

“«‘ Of course I shall be there ; and you could not be ridicu- 
lous if you tried.” 

« But oughtn’t I just to explain to the Duchess that I was 
brought up in a farmhouse, so that she should know what to 
expect,” said scrupulous Jeanne. “ After all, I have never 
stayed anywhere in my life, except in Pen-y-waun Rectory 
when it was too wet to go backwards and forwards to Coed- 
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Ithel. And I know now that that would not be at all the same 
kind of life.” 

“ You can tell her when you get there, if you like, and if 
the opportunity arises. But there is not the slightest necessity 
for doing so. And I should say nothing about it in my letter ; 
and simply write an ordinary note of acceptance.” 

“But I don’t know even how to write an ordinary note 
of acceptance. I thought you would help me,” she said, 
ingenuously. 

He looked at his watch. 

“Then we ought to go and do it at once, if we are to catch 
the country post.” 

They walked slowly down Upper Grosvenor Street, Jeanne 
considerately moderating her pace to suit the halting footsteps 
of her companion. 

Dunham followed them solemnly—a model of discreet 
chaperonage, keeping close to her young lady’s heels, and faith- 
fully leading Miss Marney’s little dog. 

The invitation had come about in the simplest manner, 
through the letter which Louis had written to Lord Dermot, 
and exactly as Jeanne had surmised. 

Dermot was his mother’s favourite son, and his lightest 
suggestions met with more attention than his elder brother’s 
ceremonious requests. 

Thus, although the Duchess had demurred when Denis had 
asked her to leave a card at 99 Grosvenor Square, on a young 
lady whom he declared to be a relative ; and made a favour of 
promising eventually to do as he wished in the matter—she 
yet despatched an Easter invitation to Jeanne, without raising 
any difficulties at all, on receiving her son Dermot’s laconic 
explanation. 

“T’ve heard from a pal of mine—an awfully decent fellow 
—name de Courset. It appears he’s a connection of ours. His 
sister came to one of Monaghan’s musical shows, he says; I 
suppose you know her ?” 

“T’m afraid 1 don’t remember her, my dear boy,” said the 
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Duchess, shaking her head, “you know what shoals of people 
Denis makes me ask to his concerts.” 

“ Well, she lives in Grosvenor Square—his ship appears to 
have come in—an old aunt has left him all her money—I 
believe he has nobody but this one sister belonging to him.” 

“‘Grosvenor Square,” said the Duchess, “oh, then I do 
remember ; for it was at our own old house that Denis insisted 
on my leaving a card. Yes. He met her at the Wheler’s, and 
found out she was connected somehow.” 

The whole incident of Jeanne’s call upon Mrs. Wheler , or 
as much of it as she had witnessed, together with the subse- 
quent introduction of Jeanne to herself, had long ago vanished 
from the mind of the Duchess. 

“Well, 1 wish you'd ask her down to Challonsleigh, 
mother. It would save my having to go and call. I’ve no 
use for calls. And I know the poor chap would like it. He’s 
one of the most decent fellows I ever met,” said Dermot, 
repeating the highest terms of praise his vocabulary contained, 
“One of my very best pals. I'd no idea he was a cousin.” 

“Cousin, nonsense,” said the Duchess, “I suppose they are 
related to old Miss Marney who bought the house from us. 
She was a distant cousin, I believe. A most disagreeable 
woman, very stuck up but enormously rich. I only met her 
once and I took a dislike to her instantly. Your poor father 
wanted me to go and see her, I remember, but nothing 
would have induced me to set foot in the house again at that 
time. I got it into my head it was an unlucky house; every- 
thing went wrong in it. The old Duke left every penny he 
could away from your father ; you nearly died of the measles ; 
and it all culminated in your brother’s accident.” 

“I ain't superstitious, except perhaps, about racing,” said 
Dermot. 

“If Miss Marney left this young man her money as well as 
the house,” said the Duchess, pursuing another train of thought, 
‘he must be uncommonly wealthy.” 

“I daresay,” said Dermot. 
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« And he has only this one sister ?” 

“So he says. She must be pretty sick over this Somaliland 
business. It looks rotten. I hope he'll get safe through, poor 
chap,” said Dermot. “I’m afraid it’s not much of a picnic, 
though, by all accounts.” 

‘Is he out there?” said the Duchess. “I'll ask her down 
for Easter. What did you say was her name ?” 


CHAPTER XVI 


THE DUCHESS 


THE afternoon sunshine brightened the dead moor, and the 
golden gorse blazed against a deep blue April sky, and 
scudding dazzling white clouds. 

The hedge-rows were putting forth young leaves, and the 
baby oaks hardly yet uncrumpling faint yellow foliage, above 
the clumps of primroses, and the patches of blue violets which 
here and there lightened the dry banks. 

The ducal carriage skirted the open moorland on the one 
side, and the tall hedge-row on the other, and Jeanne seated 
alone within it, drank the fresh delicious air through the open 
windows. 

Dunham followed decorously in a fly with the luggage. 

She had smiled outright, for the first time since her lady’s 
death, when Jeanne had communicated to her the fact of the 
invitation. A small difficult sour smile, but still a smile 
of secret pleasure and triumph, though her immediate 
comment had sounded to Jeanne extremely irrelevant. 

“I daresay William will take care of the little dog. I 
wouldn’t trust Hewitt. His memory is that unreliable 
nowadays.” 

* Why, Mrs. Dunham, what can my invitation have to do 


with the little dog ?” 
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“We can't take him, ma’am. I shouldn't advise it. Some 
people are very fidgety about having dogs on a visit.” 

“ Do you mean—were you thinking—of coming with me ?” 
said Jeanne, with a sinking heart. 

“ Of course it’s as you wish, ma'am. If you would prefer 
another maid, I’ve nothing to say,” said Dunham, stiffly. 

“TI never thought of such a thing. Must I take a maid? 
Of course if any one comes it must be you,” said Jeanne, much 
flurried. “But the Duchess says nothing about it in her 
letter.” She referred anxiously to the scrawled and coroneted 
sheet of note-paper. 

“How should her Grace mention such a thing, ma’am ?” 
said Dunham, in withering tones. ‘It would be as much 
a matter of course to her as to take a brush and comb. But 
it’s not much as you allow me to do for you, Miss Jane; and 
of course I’m getting old-——” 

“Oh Mrs. Dunham don't,” cried her simple lady, almost 
in tears. ‘“ You know very well I have never been used to 
maids. Why should we pretend otherwise, just you and me ? 
I have always done everything for myself. It’s not that J 
don’t value and respect you—you know it isn’t,” her voice 
faltered—* though I make many mistakes.” 

“You'll make far less, ma’am, begging your pardon, with 
me on the watch,” said Dunham, softening. “Nor I can’t 
see as you make many neither, only you're that doubtful of 
yourself. But ‘tis no novelty for me to stay in big houses, 
ma'am, for when Miss Marney was young, she was always a- 
visiting about, and took a footman with her besides a maid, as 
a matter of course. If you won't think it a liberty, Miss Jane, I 
could very well put you in the way of a lot of little things as you 
could hardly be expected to know of yourself, as one might 
say 


“Of course I should be only very grateful to you if you 
would,” said Jeanne; and she thought that the increased con- 
sideration which Dunham now displayed towards her, denoted 
that the old woman was growing fond of her at last. 
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* With Mrs. Dunham on the watch upstairs, and Cousin 
Denis downstairs,” she reflected, “I should think I can hardly 
go much amiss after all.” 

Nevertheless she was not a little anxious as the carriage 
turned into the park. 

Here the rolling slopes of emerald green, alternating with 
bare brown patches of shaven bracken, were crowned with 
great spreading oaks, and giant elms, casting long shadows 
across the turf. The white road gleamed in the sunshine, the 
deep waters of a lake lay still and glassy, reflecting newly 
leaved bushes, and motionless dead stems. 

Oh earth, how beautiful and how silent! thought little 
Jeanne ; for here it was the over-crowded and noisy city that 
seemed to her remote and dream-like. 


The silence ended as the carriage drew up before the 
house ; of which the main entrance rather curiously, was at 
the back, within view of extensive stables and kennels, and a 
newly built red-tiled tennis-court. 

Jeanne was now ushered round tall Spanish leather screens, 
which sheltered the entrance to the outer vestibule—into an 
immense oak-pannelled hall, where a tea-table was drawn up 
before a huge fire of burning logs. Various people were 
seated around, talking and laughing, as it seemed, at the top of 
their voices; and several large boarhounds were lying or 
standing about in picturesque attitudes. 

The Duchess was so unlike the fashionable velvet-clad 
long-trained personage of Jeanne’s recollection, that she hardly 
recognised her hostess, who advanced to meet her with 
outstretched hands, and a very kind smile of welcome. 

She now wore a short and scanty skirt of battered mud- 
splashed tweed that barely reached her ankles; a loose open 
baggy coat of the same material, which caused her rotund figure 
to look perfectly shapeless; and a knitted tam-o’-shanter 
perched on her grey hair above her ruddy healthy countenance, 

“ The Rector’s wife would never have been seen in such a 
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gown,” said poor Jeanne, afterwards describing the appearance 
of the Duchess to Dunham. 

“Don’t you mind thinking of the Rector’s wife,” advised 
the cautious Dunham. “ Forget her and all her ways. Watch 
her Grace, ma’am; or since her Grace is a bit eccentric, watch 
the other ladies here. The fashions is changed, no doubt, 
since me and my poor lady stayed about; but what they does 
is right.” 

‘¢ Some were dressed like the Duchess ; and some in beau- 
tiful long flowing robes of lace and pale colours like evening 
dresses, only not cut low; and one or two in riding habits,” 
said poor Jeanne, hopelessly confused. “And one or two of 
the gentlemen in boots and breeches.” 

“ They'll have come in from hunting and taken a cup of 
tea before going to change,” said Dunham, “and the ones in 
their tea-gowns has changed ; and the others very like been 
walking late. I wish I had thought to get you a tea-gown, 
but it seemed to me you was too young,” said the anxious old 
woman, “ but I'll pick up all I can in the Room, ma’am, you 
may depend.” 

Jeanne knew not what the Room might be, but she placed 
implicit reliance on her faithful attendant. 


The Duchess introduced Jeanne to the three ladies and the 
two dogs nearest the tea-table, and then said, “I believe you 
know my son,” in her loud and cheerful voice, but with no 
idea, as Denis shook hands with her visitor, how very, very 
well acquainted they were. 

“ Where's Dermot ; it is Dermot who knows your brother 
so well; but he shall take you in to dinner to-night,” said the 
Duchess. “ By the bye, I hope you have good news of your 
brother; he’s in Somaliland, isn’t he?” and the Duchess 
turned her attention to somebody else, without waiting for 
Jeanne’s answer. 

The tea was bitter with long standing, and the buttered 
toast so cold that old Granny Morgan would have thrown it 
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into the fire before presenting it to a guest; but Jeanne 
reflected that great ladies cannot be expected to understand 
such details, and decided—as she ate and drank, in the utmost 
alarm, everything that was set before her—that the tales she 
had heard of the carelessness of servants in large houses must 
be only too true. 

Having finished her tea, and scorched the side of her face 
next the roaring log-fire to a perfectly crimson hue, she was 
invited to inspect her room, and the Duchess led her thither 
herself, with great kindness of manner, talking all the time in 
her loud authoritative gabble, and never waiting for an answer, 
a habit which occasionally relieved her hearers of embarrass- 
ment, for her questions were often inconvenient. 

“So you live all by yourself in your great house. You 
must be very dull. But I daresay you have plenty of 
visitors——” Here Jeanne would fain have told her that the 
Duke of Monaghan was her only visitor, but the Duchess 
gave her no time, and she was too frightened to interrupt. 
“It was always on my conscience that I never called upon 
your aunt, as my dear Duke wished me to do ”—thus she 
alluded to her departed husband—“ but you know my son’s 
accident, which happened there, made me declare I would 
never enter that house again. So you mustn’t think it un- 
friendly if I never do. The resolution was taken, you see, 
before you were born or thought of. Why, you can't be 
twenty.” Jeanne tried to interpolate a correct statement of 
her age, but the Duchess had flown to another subject, as her 
custom was, pursuing her own train of thought undisturbed. 
“I suppose you have a companion. Companions are great 
bores. I had one for a time, but she had neuralgia so badly I 
was glad to see the last of her. It was quite depressing ” (here 
the Duchess laughed heartily) “ whenever I wanted her I was 
always told she had just taken antipyrin. And of course you 
know one must not stir till the effects of that have passed off. 
So bad for the heart. I hope you never drug yourself. How- 
ever, I am told every one does nowadays. I never touch 
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anything of the kind. Here is your room. Now do make 
yourself quite comfortable and at home, and look upon me as 
a mother all the time you're here, my dear, for I’m very fond 
of chaperoning girls, never having had daughters of my own.” 

Jeanne was quite astonished at so much kindness, but 
before she had time to utter her gratitude, the great lady 
was already speeding away down the passage, calling to her 
favourite boarhound, who had followed her upstairs with 
stately velvet tread. 

The bark of the Duchess, it was always said, was worse 
than her bite; but she barked so loud and so long that a bite 
might have been more easily endured. Thus, though she was 
in no sense a bad-hearted woman, but, on the contrary, a very 
kind one, she was unpopular among her father’s people and on 
her own estate, where her kindnesses were received so thank- 
lessly that she might be almost excused for forming a poor 
opinion of her tenants’ capacity fcr gratitude. 

But a sharp tonyue may inflict wounds that cod-liver oil, 
chicken broth and port wine cannot cure; nor do coals and 
blankets necessarily warm hearts chilled and offended by fault- 
finding carried to excess; so that, whilst her sons, and more 
especially Lord Dermot, who was to inherit her property, were 
exceedingly popular at Challonsleigh, their mother, who had 
been born and bred there, was at once disliked and feared, to 
an extent of which she was, happily, very little aware. 


Dunham had paused in her unpacking, and made her old- 
fashioned curtsey as her Grace entered the apartment, receiv- 
ing a good-natured nod in reply ; and the Duchess was in high 
good humour as she stumped away to her own rooms. 

She hated smart, self-assertive young ladies, and pert inde- 
pendent maids ; but Jeanne’s maid was ancient and respectable 
to such a degree that her mere appearance was a voucher for 
her mistress, and Jeanne herself was timid and gentle as could 
be wished, whilst she evidently preferred listening to her 
elders to talking herself. 
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The Duchess asked no more of a young woman than that 
she should be respectable, retiring, and rich ; and she decided 
that Jeanne possessed all these recommendations to her 
favour. 

She questioned her son regarding the riches to make sure, 
but as she answered her own questions the Duke did not feel 
it incumbent upon him to correct her, though he knew very 
well that if his mother discovered later that she was wrong in 
any of her assumptions she would blame him for her mistake. 


“Oh, Mrs. Dunham, have you ever seen a prettier room ?” 
cried Jeanne, the moment she was left alone with her maid. 

“ Dear yes, ma'am ; but I wish you could remember to call 
me plain Dunham, and be done with it. I’m sure I don't 
know what her Grace would think to hear you.” 

“TI will, I will indeed, Dunham,” said Jeanne, obedient 
though crestfallen. 

“ Our spare rooms at Orsett was far finer than this, though 
of course, you being an unmarried lady wouldn't be given one 
of the best. Still, one can’t keep London bedrooms fresh and 
sweet and lavender-scented like this, and I could almost think 
myself back at the old place,” said Dunham, sighing as she 
looked round the pleasant spacious country bedroom, with its 
chintz-curtained four-poster, white Dresden chimney orna- 
ments, and the fresh daffodils on the muslin-draped toilet- 
table. 

The big mullioned windows looked on to a stretch of wild 
park, over which a herd of deer was quietly moving, and 
through the bare branches of distant woodlands, blue hills 
were faintly to be discerned. 

“It is so peaceful and so beautiful,” Jeanne said. She 
leaned out of the open window, to enjoy the last long rays of 
the afternoon sunshine, and cool her hot cheeks; and her 
thoughts flew to the burning desert which held her brother 
captive, far from this fresh and fragrant English country. 

Louis had always loved the spring-time, and his letters 
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from India and from Africa had yearly breathed forth his 
longings and his regrets. 

“Qh God, send him safely back to me,” prayed little 
Jeanne, “ but I mustn’t think of him now, or I shall cry, and 
he would want me to look my best, and do him honour.” 

A servant presently brought a tray full of sprays of hot- 
house flowers to the door, and Jeanne chose some heliotrope 
and maidenhair fern to wear with her white gown. 

“Can't I help you, Mrs.—I mean Dunham,” she ventured 
to say, as the old woman folded and unfolded, and sorted 
and arranged the clothes of her own choosing with heartfelt 
pride. 

“No, Miss Jane, that is one of the things you mustn’t do. 
You should be lying down on the sofa, ma’am, and reading a 
book, or taking a doze and getting yourself as fresh as you 
can, to look well when you’re dressed. That’s what ladies 
ought to do at this hour.” 

“ But I am not tired.” 

“You will be, ma'am, for they'll sit up hours later than 
you're accustomed to. Dinner at half-past eight, and they 
seldom sits down, I hear, till nearly nine. And there you'll 
have to be, smiling away as if you never wanted to go to bed 
again,” Dunham anxiously instructed her. ‘Not to mention 
that you'd be out of my way on the sofa, ma’am.” 

Jeanne obediently reposed herself upon the sofa, in prepara- 
tion for being tired presently, but the interval between the 
dressing-gong and the dinner-hour being shorter than Dunham 
expected, she was obliged, in the end, to hurry over her 
toilette, and only just missed being late after all. 

As she went downstairs she endeavoured to sustain her 
failing courage by dwelling upon reflections calculated to allay 
nervousness and inspire heroism. 

“One can only live a minute at a time—a minute at a 
time. ... I have but to sit still and watch what other people 
do.... It is not my dinner this time, thank heaven... . 
I got over my first interview with the Duchess very well. 
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‘Ce n’est que le premier pas qui coute.’” Jeanne was proud 
of her French, and this quotation brought her triumphantly 
to the first broad landing, which was decked with hot-house 
plants, and hung with frowning portraits of ducal ancestors. 

“My frock is like a dream, but I cannot think it is me 
inside it... . Oh that I may not disgrace it by my behaviour 

I cannot remember the names of any of the people I 
was introduced to, but Cousin Denis said I must not repeat 
people’s names when I am talking to them, so perhaps they 
will not find out 1 have forgotten.... Jeanne Marie 
Charlotte de Courset, is this being worthy of your fore- 
fathers? .. . Would Anne Marie, Chanoinesse, Comtesse de 
l'insigne chapitre noble de Bourbourg, have gone to the 
guillotine shaking at the knees like this?” This outburst of 
noble indignation brought her to the foot of the grand stair- 
case, where a liveried giant, in powder and knee-breeches, 
stood in the now deserted hall, and affably indicated the suite 
of ante-rooms which led to the saloon where the party was 
assembled. 

“Worst come to the worst,” thought Jeanne, in despera- 
tion. “I can but leave the house early to-morrow morning, 
before any one is up,” and with this last consoling reflection 
she entered the drawing-room. 

She looked so much younger than her actual age that her 
very apparent shyness was more becoming than awkward, and 
evoked fresh approval from the Duchess, who, as soon as she 
espied, through her glasses, the timid entry of Jeanne, made 
haste to introduce her son Dermot, who was to take his friend’s 
sister in to dinner. 

“I daresay I shall have Cousin Denis on the other side, 
and I must not forget that this is Louis’ friend,” thought 
Jeanne, faintly, as she took the tall young man’s proffered 
arm. 

But as she was the least important person in the room, 
she found herself almost at the other end of the long table, 
from the Duke; of whose fair head she caught only occasional 
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glimpses across the bowers of spring blossom and the massive 
gold plate with which the festive board was laden. 

But Dermot, whose native shyness was scarcely less over- 
powering than her own, though he had plenty of experience to 
counter-balance it, spoke of Louis ; and the ice was not only 
broken, but actually thawed, in a moment. 

Her bright little face, with its fresh red bloom of lip and 
cheek, and its long-lashed brown eyes, beautiful in shape and 
soft in expression, was turned towards her partner constantly. 
She listened with eager delight to the anecdotes of Louis, 
which, pleased with a success he seldom attained as a raconteur, 
the young man contrived to fish up from the depths of his 
memory. 

He knew Louis well, had shared more than one scrape with 
him (but concerning this he was prudently silent), had played 
cricket with him, been in action with him, and they were 
together in hospital at Kimberley. 

‘But he never told me that he had been in hospital,” said 
Jeanne. 

“Lord bless you, we were in and out like rabbits, probably 
forgot to mention it,” said the diplomatic Dermot. 

“No, it was that he was afraid to make me anxious,” 
Jeanne said, with loyal admiration. But she did not like to 
think Louis could keep even so small a secret as this from her. 

“ He promised to tell me everything,” she thought. 

“I was in, batting, with him once, at Sandhurst, when he 
took his century against some local team or other,” said 
Dermot, omitting to mention his own almost equally fine 
performance on the same occasion. ‘Lord, how he made me 
run—he nearly killed me. I'm not so thin as he is,” and he 
laughed all over his broad fair face—a laugh so good-natured 
and so mirthful that Jeanne joined in it without knowing why. 

But he was not obliged to spend more time than he liked 
in making conversation, for Jeanne was as willing to talk of 
her brother, as she had been to listen to Lord Dermot’s 
reminiscences of Louis, so that he was enabled to devote him- 
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self for long periods entirely to his dinner, which he did with 
great energy and appetite. 

The gentleman on Jeanne’s other side was afforded an 
excellent view of a thick knob of brown hair, and a very white 
and dimpled neck and shoulder ; but he scarcely saw even the 
profile of his pretty neighbour, and no opportunity of address- 
ing her was granted to him. 

“Was it all right? Did I do well?” she asked the Duke 
anxiously after dinner. 

“Perfectly,” he said, encouragingly. ‘I hope you talked 
a little to Mr. Jermyn, who sat next you? He is such an 
interesting man, and a great friend of my own.” 

“1 carefully never spoke to him,” said poor Jeanne, in 
horror, “I thought I must not speak to anybody until I was 
introduced.” 

“Your neighbour at dinner is an exception,” said the 
Duke, laughing at her dismay. “ Never mind, you can make 
up for it to-morrow.” 

“Miss de Courset, come and play billiard-fives,” cried 
Lord Dermot, interrupting, “unless you are a bridger. Are 
you a bridger ?” 

As soon as she had learnt what was meant by the term, 
Jeanne assured him earnestly that she was not; and with a 
bright look of apology at Denis—for how was it possible to 
refuse the friend of Louis ?—she went off with Lord Dermot 
and two or three of the younger members of the party, to be 
initiated into the mysteries of billiard-fives. 

The Duke walked to the piano in the now brilliantly lighted 
hall and began to improvise; and a young lady who meant to 
marry him if she could, sat within his view, in a becoming 
attitude, and listened with rapt attention. At the close of each 
movement she hoped he would leave off playing and come and 
talk to her, but it invariably glided into another, until at last she 
gave up in despair and went away, not daring to interrupt him, 
for it was known that to be interrupted when he was making 
music was the one thing which ruffled the Duke’s even temper. 
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His improvisations ended with a crash when Jeanne re- 
turned from the billiard-room, with the rest of the players, all 
talking and laughing tumultuously. 

She came straight to the piano, with flushed cheeks and 
brilliant eyes, smiling and joyous. 

“Oh Cousin Denis, it was so delightful, I wish you had 
come, we had such fun.” 

“What have you done to your hand ?” 

“It is only a little bruise,” she held out her fair arm that 
shone through its veiling of white gauze and showed him a 
blue mark on her wrist, “ Lord Dermot would tie a hand- 
kerchief round it, but it is nothing at all.” 

Dermot came and stood beside her, towering over her, and 
smiling fatuously as he pulled at the flaxen down which shaded 
his upper lip. 

“ Billiard-fives can be an abominably rough game. You 
should have taken better care of her,” said Denis, and the 
brothers’ glances met over Jeanne’s unconscious bent brown 
head as she examined her bruise. 

The one pair of blue eyes was angry, the other astonished. 

Dermot noted the unusual sternness of the Duke’s low 
voice and observed the pallor of his face ; and suddenly recall- 
ing Jeanne’s innocent references to his brother’s visits in 
Grosvenor Square—a light broke in upon his mind. 

“It doesn’t hurt a bit, you know,” said Jeanne, looking 
into the Duke’s face,” and we won, which was all that 
mattered.” 

The Duchess remarked the group at the piano as she 
presently entered the hall (in the best of spirits, for she had 
won five shillings on the evening) and she smiled her most 
agreeable smile, as the work of distributing the flat candles 
began ; distinguishing Jeanne with especial notice as the ladies 
proceeded to mount the grand staircase ; and bidding her good- 

night at her own door. 

“It has all gone off very well, indeed, Dunham,” said 
Jeanne, greeting the old woman, who awaited her by the 
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blazing fire in her own room. “ And I don’t think I ever 
enjoyed myself so much in my life,” 

“1’m sure I’m very glad to hear it ma'am,” said Dunham, 
affably, “and you looked very well, Miss Jane, for me and 
some of the other maids was standing up there in the dark 
gallery, and peeping down at you all in the hall when you 
came out of dinner.” 

“You should not have waited up for me. I could have 
managed very well for myself.” 

“1 hope I know my work better than that ’m, though return- 
ing you many thanks for the kind thought,” said Dunham. But 
her tone was still more deferential ; for had she not heard her 
young lady requested to look upon her Grace as a mother, 
and was it for her to be finding fault with a possible future 
Duchess ? 

What had seemed like rustic ignorance on the part of 
Jeanne, would soon appear mere gracious consideration for her 
inferiors; and Dunham prepared herself to regard with re- 
spectful indulgence the eccentricities of one who had found 
favour in the eyes of a Duke. 


In the meantime Lord Dermot and his elder brother 
found space and opportunity for a few words together, and 
alone. 

“T only ask for fair play, Dermot. If you are in earnest, 
you have as much right as I—if not, for God's sake, let her 
alone,” said the Duke, with white lips. 

“The poor old chap must be balmy, absolutely balmy, to 
go on like this,” thought his astonished brother ; but aloud he 
said, in much the same soothing tones he would have adopted 
towards a lunatic. 

“ My dear old fellow, don’t be an ass. I never set eyes on 
the girl before in the whole course of my existence. I ask you 
is it likely ? ” 

“There is such a thing as love at first sight,” said the 
Duke, sternly. 
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Dermot dared not smile. 

“To be sure there is,” he said, good-humouredly. “But 
I solemnly swear . 

“Don't,” said the Duke, who had heard many such 
asseverations on other subjects from the same lips, and was 
no longer impressed. ‘I only spoke out like this, Dermot,” 
he said simply, “ because it appears to me it would be foolish 
to throw away my own happiness, and perhaps—who knows 
—(in a lower tone) hers, for want of a word between 
you and me, who have always more or less understood each 
other.” 

“It would be simply tommy-rot,” said Dermot, translating 
the Duke’s measured words into the emphatic language best 
understood of himself; and he helped himself with emotion 
to his third whisky and soda since dinner. 

“I don’t think you're the fellow to let a few days idle— 
I hate the word—flirtation come between you and me; it 
wouldn’t be worth it,” said the Duke. “ But she’s very young, 
or at least she’s very inexperienced, which comes to the same 
thing, and—and—but mind, Dermot, I’m not asking any kind 
of sacrifice from you,—if—if it’s with you as it is with me. In 
that case we’)l shake hands over it, and let the best man 
win.” 

“ But my dear old chap, it isn’t,” almost shouted Dermot, 
“TI give you my word, such an idea never even entered my head. 
T’ll leave the house to-morrow morning if you wish, with the 
greatest pleasure in life.” 

“No, no —” 

“ Well—anyway here’s luck to your wooing,” said Dermot, 
with the enthusiasm born of whisky. “Have you thought 
what our parent will say when she gets wind of it ?” 

‘‘T don’t mean her to get wind of it, until it’s settled—one 
way or the other.” 

« But she will—trust her for nosing it out.” (‘The more 
especially if you give yourself away as you have done 
to-night,” thought Dermot, but this to himself.) 
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“There is nothing for her to find out. Miss de Courset 
herself has no suspicion of my feelings, so naturally no one 
else has,” said the infatuated young man, innocently. 

“ Well, well,” said Dermot, as gravely as he could. “It’s 
I who am responsible for her coming here; so it is I who will 
be blamed if the match isn’t approved. I’m sure I don’t care. 
Her Grace can say very little to me that she hasn’t said before ; 
if it comes tothat. A disreputable, idle, extravagant, thought- 
less spendthrift, careless of the best interests of the family, 
&e. &c.” 

“ Dermot,” said his brother, nervously, “ I wish you would 
not speak as though it were a certainty. I haven't even asked 
her yet. And you forget that my personal disadvantages—— ” 

“Bosh!” said Dermot. 

“Let me tell you that if you think she'd marry me for any 
reason except—— ” 

Dermot concealed a smile. “Poor Denis,” he thought. 
“I suppose they're always like that. However, in this case 
perhaps his game leg makes him extra funky. What's the 
good of all this shilly-shallying? Still if by any chance she 
did take it into her head to refuse him, I believe he’d go clean 
off his chump.” 

This reflection caused him to ply his brother with excellent 
and disinterested counsel. 

“Look here, Denis,” he said gravely, “I advise you— 
and you know I’ve had lots of experience in these matters,” 
interpolated the Lothario of twenty-four, “I advise you to go 
straight ahead and—and take her by storm, don’t you know. 
There ain’t any reason on earth why she shouldn't be fond of 
you—” he said awkwardly, “ only—as she’s an uncommonly 
pretty girl—I’ll be hanged if she isn’t ”—he finished the whisky 
and soda—* whilst you’re thinking about it, and mooning over 
your music and all that—some other fellow will cut in, and 
carry her off under your very nose, if you don't take 
care.” 


“T was always a bit of a muff, wasn’t 1, Dermot ?” said the 
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Duke, in a tone of somewhat melancholy raillery. ‘“ Not the 
sort of fellow to take anything by storm.” 

Perhaps Dermot in his heart rather agreed that his eldest 
brother was a bit of a muff; for he was not sufficiently culti- 
vated himself to appreciate the cultivation of Denis, and 
occasionally mistook the gentleness and gravity, born of suffer- 
ing and solitude, for want of manliness. 

But he was at once too good-natured and too fond of Denis, 
to have ever given utterance to his opinion; and he had no 
idea that the Duke had divined it. 

He clapped his brother encouragingly upon the shoulder, 
and expressed both his sympathy and his affection as 
tersely as possible, in the emphatic utterance of his favourite 
monosyllable. 

“ Rot.” 


(To be continued) 
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